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Mould describes what is being 
done in “Golden Birthday Op- 
portunity.” 
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e “A Place for Bible Reading in 
the Family,” containing sugges- 
tions for every family how this 
Book of Books may be given its 
rightful place in the home life. 
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The Missionary Imperative 


By C. W. RANSON 


General Secretary, International Missionary Council 


“‘As Thou hast sent me into the world, even so have | also sent them into the world. . . .”’ 
“As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you. . . .“’ 


“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations. .. .” 


THIS IS THE UNCHANGING missionary im- 
perative. It is an obligation laid, once for all, by 
Christ upon the whole Christian fellowship. It is 
the mandate of the Church in every age. It pro- 
vides the marching orders of the Church’s world 
mission in the turbulent era in which our lives are 
cast. 

Though the imperative remains unchanged, the 
circumstances in which it must be obeyed vary. We 
stand today at the end of a great missionary period 
and at the beginning of another. The era that be- 
gan with William Carey may be said to have ended 
with the great Madras Conference of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, held a few months 
before the outbreak of World War II. That era wit- 
nessed the dramatic expansion of the Gospel into 
all the world and the growth of Younger Churches 
in almost every land. It was, indeed, the greatest 
age of missionary outreach since apostolic times. 

Amid the confusions of the twentieth century, the 
dislocations of two world wars, and the morbid pre- 
occupation with the possibility of a third, the mis- 
sionary motive has tended to become increasingly 
obscured. Our day needs a new directive. Is not God 
offering it to us in the turbulent events of contem- 
porary history? 

God speaks to men in history, and the eternal mes- 
sage is relevant to the needs of every age. In the 


earliest era of the Church, the Gospel gave men 
hope. It was a period not wholly unlike our own. 
Despite the boundless majesty of Roman peace, a 
sense of insecurity and decay was eating into the 
heart of that great empire. Men viewed the future 
with a feeling of futility and of apprehension. They 
were suffering from a failure of nerve and needed 
above all things a recovery of hope. The Christian 
Gospel was the answer to that need. 


“The crazy stable close at hand 
With shaking timber and shifting sand 
Grew a stronger thing to abide and stand 
Than the square stones of Rome.” 


In the Dark Ages following the shattering col- 
lapse of the Empire, the Church restored a sense of 
order amid chaos, These were ages of folk-wander- 
ing, of the breakup of city life, and the decay of 
community, of an encroaching disorder. To a civil- 
ization in disintegration the Church offered a new 
center and a new sense of community. It was amid 
the ruins of empire that Augustine wrote The City 
of God to point a disordered society to the eternal 
order of God. 

In the period of the Renaissance and the Re- 
formation, men craved for freedom and initiative, 
and the Gospel met that craving. The Reformation 
temporarily obscured the vision of a world-wide 

















You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e “Name It Faith,” the story 
of Faith Church in Jackson, 
Mississippi, a Negro church 
which illustrates in a very con- 
crete way what can be done in 
Negro work in any community 
where there are people who are 
concerned about the need for 
active, alert Negro Christians. 


e The story of what a youth 
group in Memphis did to arouse 
interest in the need for a place 
for Negroes to worship, told in 
“They've Been Shooting for 
Their Project.” 


e Bob S. Hodges, Jr.’s story of 
“The Stewardship of Saturday 
Night.” Did you ever think that 
God might like some of your 
time before the Sabbath as well 
as your time on that day? 


e A realistic message straight 
“From Behind the Bamboo 
Screen” giving a picture of how 
difficult it is to carry on Chris- 
tian work in a land overrun 
with Communist forces. 


e “When Parents Pray,” in 
which Leland Foster Wood tells 
how necessary it is that parents 
pray with their children in 
order to teach them the value 
of this communion with their 
God and Father. 


e An account of the destruction 
a chaplain found in Korea 
shortly after the U. N. troops 
started their march northward 
as given in “This Is Our Home.” 
Will we as Christians be willing 
to help rehabilitate these peo- 
ple when we get the opportunity 
to do so? 


e The cover photo—R. NS. 
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The story of a new Negro 
church which is making a 
real contribution 


By R. D. BEDINGER* 


Name It Faith! 


HEN A NEGRO BAPTIST WOMAN saw 

W the building being erected she inquired its 

name. In reply she was told that none had 
been selected. Quickly came her suggestion: “Then 
name it Faith Presbyterian Church, for surely it re- 
quires great faith to put up a fine building like this 
without a single Negro Presbyterian in the city!” 
At the next meeting of the Presbyterian Council of 
Jackson, Mississippi, her suggestion was proposed 
and approved. 

The Jackson Presbyterian Council, composed 
originally of three, now five, laymen from each 
church and of all the Presbyterian ministers of the 
city, was organized in October, 1944, for the purpose 
of united action in establishing new Presbyterian 
churches in the rapidly growing capital city. Two 
weeks later at its second meeting a committee was 
appointed “to investigate the prospects for the de- 


* Executive Secretary of Central Mississippi Presbytery. 





velopment of work among the Negroes of the com- 
munity.” This was significant because it revealed 
that the members of the Council, representing the 
then four Presbyterian churches of Jackson, felt a 
deep sense of responsibility for the souls of the 
Negroes in their midst and were determined to do 
something about it. There had been sporadic at- 
tempts at Negro evangelization through Sunday 
schools sponsored by individual white churches in 
the past, but these had failed to last. Arrange- 
ments were made for the salary and living quarters 
for a Negro minister. During the next two years 
four Negro ministers were interviewed without suc- 
cess. The 1946 budget carried an item of $2,100 for 
the salary of a Negro minister. 

By July of 1947 the Council had purchased two 
lots in a new subdivision of northwest Jackson. It 
was a wise choice, for this section has developed 
greatly, affording homes for a considerable popula- 
tion. An Army chapel, a beautiful building, was 
purchased, dismantled, transported 130 miles and 
rebuilt at an approximate cost of $14,000. A third 
of the building was blocked off and ten Sunday- 
school rooms were provided. 








You Will Be 
Interested In 


e The special evangelism articles mak- 
ing up the lead section of this issue. 
In these articles churches will read 
how several other churches have suc- 
cessfully carried out programs of visi- 
tation evangelism under the leadership 
of lay members of the church. During 
the special period for evangelism in 
the Church during March many local 
congregations will want ideas gleaned 
from these stories for their visitation 
programs. 


e More news about the Birthday Ob- 
jective for the Women of the Church 
for 1951 found in “Leisure’s a Novelty 
for Women.” 


e The first in a series of monthly 
stories for and about the youth of the 
Church told in Dr, Lapsley’s account 
of two crippled but active youth— 
“Crutches and Wheel Chairs Didn’t 
Stop Them!” 


e The latest relief reports from Eu- 
rope, brought back to the Survey by 
Paul Freeland, Secretary of Overseas 
Relief and Inter-Church Aid, and told 
in “We Need Their Courage.” 


e “Presbyterian Men Working” a pic- 
torial accounting of how Men’s Work 
functions throughout the Church. 


e The Easter story for the year— 
“Easter Sunrise Service at Natural 


Bridge,” by Robert A. Lapsley, Jr. 


e Miss Florence Root’s “Korean 
Diary,” only one of several interesting 
features in the News section which is 
appearing for the first time in this 
issue. 


e The articles on Christian Higher 
Education which will make up the 
lead section of the April Survey. 


e This month’s cover—R.N.S. photo. 
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The Value of 
Planning the Work 
and Working the Plan 


By J. A. Nisbet * 


The Presbyterian Church of Olivia, 
North Carolina, is a church of some 
250 members. It is located in a purely 
rural community, composed largely 
of farmers and tenant croppers. Serv- 
ing an area of about 70 square miles, 
the church owns and operates two 
buses which cover 200 miles a Sunday 
to bring its people to church. 

The visitation program in the 
church was planned and carried on 
immediately preceding a week of 
evangelistic services. For several Sun- 
days prior to the program a. pamphlet 
on evangelism, secured from the As- 
sembly’s Division of Evangelism, was 
inserted in each church bulletin. An- 
nouncements of the visitation pro- 
gram were made from the pulpit and 
appeared in the weekly bulletin. The 
congregation was asked to share in 
the endeavor particularly by remem- 
bering the work in prayer. Also large 
posters on evangelism were placed 
about the church. 

The church roll was studied with a 
view to selecting for the visitation 
the names of those best suited for 
this work. The pastor himself visited 
each of these people, explained the 
program, informed them that they had 
been selected to render this service, 
and asked them to serve as visitors in 
the program. The response was grati- 
fying, and each signed a Visitation 
Agreement card. 


* Pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Olivia, 
North Carolina. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In 


e The special section this month on 
our Schools and Colleges. Warren 
Austin’s “Message to University 
Youth” should be read by every col- 
lege-age young person. Those who 
want to learn about student work will 
find the three main parts of this vital 
program in the Church described in 
“Not an Argument—But an Announce- 
ment,” by David M. Currie. The rest 
of this section presents other phases 
of our program of Christian higher 
education. 


e Mrs. Kenneth C. Shaver’s delightful 
story of two-and-a-half-year-old Ruth 
Anne, “The Littlest Missionary.” 


e “After Thirty Years at Stuart Rob- 
4 %”D . 

inson,” the account of Miss Mary 
Ervin, who has been there teaching 
and working among those mountain 
people for thirty years. She retired 
early this year, only to be called back 
into active service at the school. 


e This month’s pictorial feature, 
“Chaplains Maintain the Tie,” which 
shows the important work these men 
do both in camps here at home and 
on the firing line. 


e Two stories for Christian home- 
makers, both mothers and fathers, 
“But Our Children Don’t Like It!” 
and “Christian Symbols as a Family 
Interest.” 


e Events that have happened recently 
throughout the Church as related in 
the NEWS for this month. 


@ Next Month: Consideration of the 
Christian Home, which will be the 
special emphasis in the May issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN Survey. Not only will 
you find guidance for use in your 
home, but you will also learn about 
ways in which our Church is trying 
to educate Christian homemakers. 


e Our cover photo from H. Arm- 
strong Roberts. 
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“A statement of challenging interest to all stu- 
dents and educators.”—David M. Currie, Direc- 
tor, Department of Campus Christian Life, Board 
of Education 


Message to University 





Youth 


By Warren R. Austin 


Chief of the United States Mission to the 
United Nations 


URING THE SUMMER I received thou- 

sands of letters from people in all parts of 
this country and all over the world. Many of 
these letters were from young people who are 
studying world affairs in our universities. I take 
this opportunity to thank them for their interest 
in the cause of peace and their many expressions 
of support for United Nations’ action against 
aggression. 

There never was a time in history when organ- 
ized education carried a heavier responsibility 
than at the beginning of this half of the twentieth 
century. We shall need all of the wisdom and 
knowledge and leadership we can muster to pre- 
serve civilization and apply the body of knowl- 
edge to the improvement and welfare of mankind. 

The polls on public opinion contrasting the 
attitudes of American citizens according to their 
educational achievement show conclusively that 
the university-trained people take a more realistic 
and informed position on world affairs than those 
with less educational background. They show 
that university-trained people are less swayed by 
irrational appeals to emotion. They show that 
they are more alert to facts; that they read more, 
listen more and discuss more than those with less 
advanced education. 

Regardless of his vocational destination, the 
university student needs to explore broadly the 
field of World Affairs to consolidate his founda- 
tions for effective citizenship. His civic responsi- 
bilities will demand of him thorough understand- 
ing of the principles which are absolutely neces- 
sary to keep government free and to maintain the 
blessings of liberty. 

The student will soon perceive that this is a 


type of culture that is closely related to his wel- 
fare. The student perceives already, I believe, 
that the totalitarianisms of Fascism and Com- 
munism thrust themselves upon, or are slyly in- 
jected into, his educational, economic, social, and 
political cosmos. 

The student has a stake in the success of the 
United Nations’ effort to give practical effect to 
those great fundamental principles which are re- 
affirmed in its charter. The letter of the charter 
is necessary, of course, to evidence what it is 
that the members have agreed upon; but the 
source of the effectiveness and power of the 
United Nations is the spirit of the members, 
overriding, by their voluntary and determined 
co-operation, obstacles to the maintenance of 
peace. 

The great vitality of this collective security that 
springs from this spirit has been shown in the de- 
termined opposition of fifty-three members of 
the United Nations to armed aggression in Korea. 
It is the privilege of the university student to par- 
ticipate in the public promotion of those opin- 
ions, those strong desires, and those determina- 
tions, which will maintain and strengthen the 
unity of the major part of the world, in maintain- 
ing the front against aggression and in lifting up 
those who have suffered and need help. 

Without peace forces established under Article 
Forty-Three of the Charter, the member states, 
upon recommendation, not order, voluntarily 
defend the “ramparts we watch” with wisdom, 
courage, and faith, because Truth, Justice, Free- 
dom, and Peace are under attack, armed attack. 


Reprinted by permission from the Bulletin of the Association 
of American Colleges, December, 1950. 





You Will Be 
Interested In 


e Our features on the Christian home 
this month. Dr. Smart points out in 
his article the joint responsibility of 
the church and the home in the religi- 
ous education of the child. Parents 
should strive to make their homes 
Christian at all times. The article, “In- 
telligent Selfishness,” illustrates that 
parents can do too much for their 
children. The problem of grandpar- 
ents in the home is the subject of 
John R. Clawson’s “When the Old 
Folks Come to Stay.” A different 
approach to the settling of children’s 
quarrels and fights among their play- 
mates is discussed in “Sandbox 
Referees.” 


e The Streichs’ stories of what is 
happening high in the Ecuadorian 
mountains at Hacienda Picalqui. 


e “A Home for the Day” showing 
in words and pictures what is being 
done at the day nursery of the Italian 
Mission in Kansas City. 


e A bird’s-eye view of the varied ac- 
tivities of student groups on the col- 
lege campuses throughout the South 
shown in “Among Students.” 


e The description of the constant 
moving of people to the cities in 
Africa and the consequent need for 
urban Christian centers there which 
have prompted the Women of the 
Church to contribute their Birthday 
Offering to Africa this year. 


e “Babies Save Downtown Church,” 
the story of the work of the Baby 
Clinic of the Central Presbyterian 
Church of Atlanta, Georgia. 


e Next month’s features, which tell 
the story of the Presbyterian Church, 
how it came to be in this country, 
and what we Presbyterians believe. 


e Cover photo, by Harold Lambert. 
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PLEDGE TO CHILDREN 


Kina YOU, our children, who hold within you our most cherished hopes, 
we the members of the Mid Century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, relying on your full response, make this pledge: 

We will recognize your worth as a person and we will help you to 
strengthen your sense of belonging. 

We will respect your right to be yourself and at the same time help you 
to understand the rights of others, so that you may experience co-operative 
living. : 

We will help you to develop initiative and imagination, so that you may 
have the opportunity freely to create. 

We will encourage your curiosity and your pride in workmanship, so 
that you may have the satisfaction that comes from achievement. 

We will provide the conditions for wholesome play that will add to your 
learning, to your social experience, and to your happiness. 

We will illustrate by precept and example the value of integrity and the 
importance of moral courage. 

We will encourage you always to seek the truth. 

We will provide you with all opportunities possible to develop your own 
faith in God. 

We will open the way for you to enjoy the arts and to use them for 
deepening your understanding of life. 

We will work to rid ourselves of prejudice and discrimination, so that 
together we may achieve a truly democratic society. 

We will work to lift the standard of living and to improve our economic 
practices, so that you may have the material basis for a full life. 

We will provide you with rewarding educational opportunities, so that 
you may develop your talents and contribute to a better world. Ee 

We will protect you against exploitation and undue hazards and help you “58>! 


grow in health and strength. ‘ iat 
We will work to conserve and improve family life and, as needed, to Mp ae, 
vide foster care according to your inherent rights. 3 D3 = 

We will intensify our search for new knowledge in order to guide ou 
more effectively as you develop your potentialities. 

As you grow from child to youth to adult, establishing a-fanrify) life<ot 
your own and accepting larger social responsibilities, we will om, 7th Tstetegs 
to improve conditions for all children and youth. pe 

Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully meta Herkegesrar, - 
we ask you to join us in a firm dedication to the building a work BA, iety 7s 
based on freedom, justice, and mutugArespect. es ~ = 

So may you grow in joy, in faithgp-Gpd and in man, and Trt] art 
of vision and of the spirit that » ith<as ain ds all and give Us Teste 
future. < Bo GB / es 

—Adopted by the White House Conferents RL Chie ti. 4 
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You Will Be 
Interested In 


e “Makemie, the Father of American 
Presbyterianism,” the story of the 
first Presbyterian minister in the 
American colonies. He founded sev- 
eral Presbyterian churches in eastern 
Virginia and Maryland which are still 
active in our Assembly. 


e Other articles in our special section 
on “Our Presbyterian Church.” 


e The news feature, “Orlando Wel- 
comes Assembly,” showing pictures 
of the beautiful city in Florida which 
will play host to the. meeting of the 
General Assembly June 7-10. 


e Such interesting stories as “Camp 
or Conference—Young People Love 
It!” and “1951—A.M.-R.,” as well as 
the conference announcements, all 
found in the “Special Conference Sec- 
tion” in this issue of the Survey. 


e The John Stouts’ fascinating ac- 
count, cleverly illustrated by the 
authors themselves, of their “Journey 
into God’s Pastureland” in Brazil, 
their new home as missionaries. 


e A discussion of how television is 
keeping many children from develop- 
ing more creative talents, found in 
“Television, Asset or Liability,” writ- 
ten for parents of growing children. 


e The feature articles for the July 
Survey centering around the theme 
of Citizenship and Freedom. You'll 
want to read them all. 


e Our cover this month, which is a 
photograph of the Makemie Church, 
Accomac, Virginia, named for the 
Father of American Presbyterianism. 
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MAKEMIE, the Father 0 
American Presbyterianism 


By Leonora W. Wood* 


7 HUNDRED and sixty-eight 
years ago, 1683, a tall, handsome 
young Scot landed at the wharf of 
Colonel William Stevens, at Reho- 
both, Maryland. This was the Rever- 
end Francis Makemie, from “over 
the sea,” who had been ordained as 
an evangelist to America, by the 
Presbytery of Laggan, Ireland. He 
had come in response to a letter 
which Colonel Stevens had addressed 
to the Scotch-Presbyterians of Lag- 
gan three years before. Later he was 
to become famous as the founder of 
the Presbyterian Church in America. 

For months, since it had become 
known that Makemie was en route to 
America, his coming had been the 
chief topic of conversation in every 
plantation house along the shores of 
Maryland and Virginia. His fame had 
preceded him. He was deeply pious. 
He was highly intellectual, a graduate 
of the University of Glasgow. He 
was an earnest student of present-day 
affairs, both of Europe and America. 
He was an astute businessman, able 
to make his way in the new world. 
Moreover, he was just twenty-five 
years old, good looking, and unat- 
tached. And it might have been added, 
“He is shrewd and stubborn, well 
schooled in fighting for what he be- 
lieves to be right, for himself, or for 
the cause he espouses.” 

Makemie’s parents had been among 
the Covenanters who fled from Scot- 
land during the tyrannical reign of 
Charles II. They had settled in North- 
ern Ireland, where they sought to 
worship God according to the dic- 


* Mrs. John A. Wood, Seaview, Virginia. 
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tates of their conscience, regardless of 
the forms used by the Established 
Church. Having been brought up 
during this period of hardships and 
persecution, the young Scotch min- 
ister was undaunted by the prospects 
of the American wilderness. 

“A great new country, limitless in 
its opportunities; being rapidly settled 
by hungry-hearted people, chiefly 
from old England, Scotland, and Hol- 
land,” Colonel Stevens had written 
him. Makemie quickly sensed the sit- 
uation. To be an acceptable spiritual 
leader one must be a farmer, a mer- 
chant, a lawyer, a doctor—all things 
to all men, as their needs required. 
Statesmanship of no mean caliber 
would also be needed in helping to lay 
the foundations for a Christian com- 
munity. But he believed that God had 
called him to America, and as His am- 
bassador he would be equipped for the 
task. 

Colonel Stevens was a member of 
Lord Baltimore’s Privy Council, and 
one of the deputy lieutenants of the 
provence. Before settling in Maryland 
he had lived in Northampton County, 
Virginia. He knew the Eastern Shore 
peninsula and was widely known and 
trusted. “In Maryland, in Lord Bal- 
timore’s Provence,” he told Makemie, 
“we enjoy complete religious free- 
dom. You may preach anywhere you 
wish, at any time, and will be given 
no trouble by the authorities. There is 
one thing, however, you are going to 
have to solve for yourself, and that is 
how you are going to earn a living. 
The General Assembly of Virginia 
provides for the ministers of the Es- 
tablished Church through the Com- 
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You Will Be 
Interested In 


e The articles centering around our 
major emphasis for this month: “Reli- 
gious Liberty—Political Liberty.” 


e Honorable Walter H. Judd’s dis- 
cussion of “Christianity vs. Com- 
munism,” in which he sets forth the 
Asian situation as he sees it. John C. 
Bennett in “Viewing American Policy 
from Asia,” gives a somewhat dif- 
ferent point of view for consideration. 


e The concern expressed by Mary 
Alice Bell that our children be en- 
couraged in the way of democracy in 
“Are Our Schools Developing Citizen- 
ship?” 


e The pictures of one church’s 
pageant to celebrate its seventy-fifth 
birthday as seen in “Orlando Has a 
Birthday Pageant.” 


e “Will a War Affect Fund-Raising— 
And If So, How?” an interesting 
statement of trends in giving to 
churches, schools, and philanthropic 
organizations during times of national 
stress. 


e The story straight from Korea of 
the work of a chaplain there, told by 
Leslie O’Connor in “Worship Is 
Where You Find It,” only one of 
several interesting news features in 
this issue. 


e The names of the high school 
seniors who are winners in the 
Seventh Annual Competitive Scholar- 
ship Contest of the Church, located 
on the Youth Page. 


e The Ecumenical Church, which 
will be the emphasis for many of the 
articles appearing in the August Sur- 
VEY. 


e Our cover photo from Eva Luoma. 
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ELIGIOUS LIBERTY is one of 
the primary products of the 
Christian faith. It is historically a fact 
that men who have won their religious 
liberty will not rest until they have 


also won their political liberty. 
Further there is no genuine political 
liberty which is not derived from re- 
ligious liberty. The Christian faith 
has been the source, the inspiration, 
and the guide of all true movements 
towards political liberty. The latter 
is absolutely dependent upon the for- 
mer and cannot exist or survive with- 
out it. 

It behooves us therefore as Chris- 
tians to become aware of the origins 
and character of our religious liberty. 
It also behooves us as Christians and 
as citizens to be constantly alert to the 
dependence of our political liberties 
upon our religious liberties, Liberty— 
your liberty and my liberty, civil lib- 
erty and spiritual liberty—is in great 
jeopardy. At this very hour liberty 
is in greater jeopardy than it has been 
at any time since the Protestant Ref- 
ormation gave the world a rebirth of 
freedom. 

Why is freedom a primary product 
of our faith? At the beginning of his 
ministry our Lord announced his mis- 
sion by reading a passage from the 
prophet Isaiah which contained the 
words “The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me... 
to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” St. Paul in describing the 
organic relation of the whole crea- 
tion to God’s plan of salvation wrote: 
“The creature itself also shall be de- 
livered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.” Further he admon- 
ished the brethren in Galatia: “Stand 
fast therefore in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free, and 
be not entangled again with the yoke 
of bondage.” 

Centuries had to go by before Chris- 
tians became fully aware of the im- 
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Religious Liberty— 


Political Liberty 


By Francis Pickens Miller 


port of these words. For fifteen hun- 
dred years there was very little lib- 
erty in the church or anywhere else. 
Then came the great Reformers with 
their world-shaking affirmation that 
man is justified by faith alone. 

The consequences of this affirma- 
tion were revolutionary for both ec- 
clesiastical and civil life. 

To be justified by faith meant that 
the individual himself stood face to 
face with God. It meant that no other 
person or institution could interpose 
itself as an intermediary between God 
and man, Nor could man secure God’s 
favor by doing the things that any 
church or priest prescribed for him 
to do. In short the man who affirmed 
that he was “justified by faith” by that 





very act affirmed that he was also a 
free man—free to believe God’s word 
as it came to him in the Bible and 
through the teaching of the church— 
free to witness to his faith and free to 
act upon it. And since the men who 
affirmed this Protestant faith were 
living in a world ruled by tyrants— 
civil tyrants and ecclesiastical tyrants 
—the very moment they affirmed 
their faith their struggle for religious 
and political liberty began. We are 
the heirs of that glorious struggle and 
of the price in blood and tears they 
paid. 

As Christians we are committed to 
continue the struggle for liberty be- 
cause of another fact which is clearer 
to us today than it was to the men 








































You Will Be 
Interested In 


e Articles describing the ecumeni- 
cal Church, in the National Council, 
in the World Council, in the Pres- 
byterian Alliance, in faraway Korea, 
in our own Southland, among our 
own church members. 


e The pictures from the ninety-first 
General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U.S., which met in June 
in Orlando, Florida. 


e “Families Can Enjoy Recreation 
Together” which contains ideas 
which you in your own family can 
use to further the fun in which you 
participate together. 


e Four stories which describe the 
work of servicemen and their chap- 
lains in camps in the United States, 
in hospitals, in Europe, and in a 
local church. See how you might fit 
into this picture of taking Christ to 
the Armed Forces. 


e The letters Mrs. Leighton Mc- 
Cutchen has written to you during 
her recent trip to South America. 
More of these letters will follow in 
next month’s issue of the Survey. 


e Pictures of the staff of the Board 
of Annuities and Relief “In Action.” 


“Activity’s the Thing in Women’s 
Work in the Presbyterian Church, 
US.,” and these pictures will cer- 
tainly help you to realize how ac- 
tive the women really are. 


e The religious education articles to 
be found in your September Survey. 


e This month’s cover—-a photo by 
Louis C. Williams. 
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PROTESTANTS WORK TOGETHER— 









In the National Council 


ROTESTANTISM and democ- 

racy spring from the same roots. 
Those roots are the teachings of 
Scripture about the essential worth 
of the individual as a child of God, 
liberty under law, and enlightened 
private judgment. Where these teach- 
ings prevail in religion they find ex- 
pression in government. Democracy 
does not long endure apart from 
Protestantism, and by the same token 
the best security for our democratic 
way of life is to lay again the founda- 
tions of the sovereignty of God, the 
unique saviourhood of Christ, and the 
value of human life. 

But Protestantism and democracy 
have the same inherent weaknesses. 
There is a tendency to emphasize the 
worth of the individual apart from 
his relation to society. Liberty that 
emphasizes the individual ignores law 
and degenerates into license. Private 
judgment, if not enlightened, becomes 
the blatant proclamation of preju- 
dices. Where inner moral discipline 
is lacking, where dogma in religion 
and thought control in government 
prevail, where men obey law because 
of external power, where blind au- 
thority takes the place of enlightened 
reason, there the slave state and the 
slave church rise to power. 

In the light of this thesis I seek to 
evaluate the movements of the last 
half century which have recently 
eventuated in the National Council 
of Churches and the World Council. 

Soon after the turn of the century 
Protestant church leaders in America 
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began studies looking toward greater 
co-operation between the churches. 
In 1908 the Federal Council of 
Churches came into existence. Two 
years later in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
there was held a world conference 
on missions under the chairmanship 
of Dr. John R. Mott. So the move- 
ments toward interdenominational co- 
operation on the national level and 
on the world level ran parallel. In 
1948 the World Council was orga- 
nized in Amsterdam and in 1950 the 
National Council was organized in 
Cleveland. There is no organic re- 
lationship between these two coun- 
cils, but the same spirit and the same 
sense of need inspired the leaders of 
both. 

It is not the purpose of this paper 
to outline the organization of the 
National Council. Charts have been 
printed in our church papers. Suffice 
it to say eight interdenominational 
agencies and several co-operating 
functional groups were merged into 
the Council. The various functions 
of these agencies were taken over by 
Divisions and Departments of the new 
Council. Many of the activities of the 
Federal Council will be carried over 
into the Division of Christian Life 
and Work. (This, by the way, was 
the name of one of the great interna- 
tional conferences which merged into 
the formation of the World Council. ) 

What has been the impelling pur- 
pose and motive in these movements? 
This is shown in the preamble of the 
Federal Council adopted in 1908 
which was accepted by the National 
Council. “In the providence of God, 
the time has come when it seems 
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fitting more fully to manifest the 
essential oneness of the Christian 
churches of America in Jesus Christ 
as their Divine Lord and Saviour.” 
The weakness of the churches in the 
Protestant tradition is the magnify- 
ing of their independence and their 
“distinctive missions” and the mini- 
mizing of their commion heritage and 
purpose. The National Council is the 
channel of voluntary co- operation in 
accepted tasks. The problem facing 
Protestants, and indeed the problem 
facing democratic nations, is how to 
work together and at the same time 
maintain independence in doctrine 
and polity. 

This is done by accepting the prin- 
ciples of federation and of propor- 
tionate representation. The Council 
is a voluntary federation. There are 
no representatives in the Council or 
any of its divisions and departments 
who have not been formally elected 
or certified by the supreme body of 
the respective churches. Formerly 
this was true only of the Federal 
Council, which was indeed a council 
of churches. The other councils were 
made up of representatives from the 
functional agencies of the churches. 
But now all representatives must be 
named by the churches. Like our 
Presbyterian system these representa- 
tives from the churches are in propor- 
tion to the membership of the 
churches. There is an almost perfect 
analogy between the organization of 
the General Assembly of the Na- 
tional Council and the General As- 
sembly of a Presbyterian Church. 

The National Council is not a su- 
per-church. It cannot draw up a 
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You Will Be 


Interested In 


e The articles in this issue which 
deal with “Our Church’s Teaching 
Program.” You will be particularly 
challenged by the statement adopted 
by your Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, “Our Philosophy of Religious 
Education.” 


e “Tithing Did It!” the story of one 
church which was completely made 
over when the officers decided they 
would take the lead in tithing and 
encouraged the other members of the 
congregation to do likewise. 


e A novel but successful idea for a 
stewardship campaign which was 
tried by the Shandon Church in Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, described in 
“They Raised the Budget by Staying 
at Home!” 


e A father’s letter to his son who has 
just started to college as he writes 
“Dear Jim:” 


e A group of young people who 
highlight their summer vacation with 
a week of inspiration and devotion 
as they catch “Rutledge Fever.” 


e An announcement of the major 
leaders, the dates, and the places for 
those men who are getting ready to 
go “On to the Presbyterian Men’s 
Conventions.” 


é “This Is A.T.S.” pictures from that 
school which illustrate how many 
young women and some young men 
are being trained today to serve more 
effectively in and through the Church. 


e “Missions in Our Homeland” the 
emphasis of the October Survey. 


e Our cover photo from R.NS. 
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HE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

as an agency of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., wholeheartedly accepts 
and undertakes to base its program 
upon the Presbyterian Standards. The 
Westminster Confession of Faith, the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms are 
regarded as authoritative interpreta- 
tions of Biblical truth. The philoso- 
phy of education that underlies the 
procedures of the Board is largely 
shaped and controlled by the system 
of doctrine taught in the Scriptures 
and systematized and interpreted in 
the Presbyterian Standards. 

Through the church, religious edu- 
cation is concerned with rightly re- 
lating persons to God, society, and 
nature. The relation to God is pri- 
mary and is basic to all other relation- 
ships. 

There are three essential elements 
in the process of religious education: 
the person, the goals, and the means 
by which a person progresses toward 
the goals. These three elements will 
be considered in order. 


The Person 


A person is a being who, as an 
active center of experience, thinks, 
feels, and wills. As such he is capable 
of distinguishing right and wrong, 
making responsible choices, engaging 
in purposive action, and entering into 
fellowship with other rational and 
moral beings. 

Since it is the person who needs to 
be brought into right relationships, he 
is the center of the religious educa- 
tion process. 

The following characteristics of a 
person are of special importance for 
religious education. 


He was created for fellowship. He 
was created by God for fellowship 
with Himself, both in this life and in 
the life to come. He is not self-suffi- 
cient; only in the divine fellowship 
can he find the full meaning of his 
life and destiny. God is the true 
center of his life, and fellowship with 
God provides the basis and dynamic 
for his fellowship with other persons 
and his proper relation to nature. 
Without these developing relation- 
ships to society and nature he can give 
no adequate expression to his attitudes 
and fellowship with God. 


He is a sinner, and as such forfeits 
his fellowship with God. Every per- 
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son has within himself tendencies to 
evil which he expresses in sinful con- 
duct—“All have sinned.” In sinning a 
person forfeits the fellowship with 
God for which he was created; mars 
the image of God within him, weak- 
ening his rational and moral powers; 
impairs his relation to society and 
nature; thwarts his true destiny; and 
distorts the structure of his whole 
personality—such is his fateful pre- 
dicament. 


He can be restored to fellowship 
th~ough Christ. As the Holy Spirit 
awakens in a person the realization 
that he is a sinner and enables him to 
look to Christ in faith and to repent, 
there is renewed in him the image of 
God and he is restored to fellowship 
with his Heavenly Father. 

In this restoration religious educa- 
tion plays an important part. It en- 
deavors to bring persons from earliest 
childhood into a dependence upon 
and a right relationship with God. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
educational processes alone are power- 
less, but are to be understood as the 
instruments of the Holy Spirit. 


He is a growing being. A person 
created in the image of God is en- 
dowed by the Creator with capacities 
for growth: physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual. Religious education is 








concerned with all of these. In the 
physical, mental, and social spheres 
significant changes take place in the 
person from birth to death, changes 
about which the religious educator 
must be informed and of which he 
must take account in the educational 
program. 

Man, as indicated above, may also 
grow spiritually. Whereas no growth 
of any sort takes place without divine 
action, spiritual growth is unique in 
being dependent upon the redemptive 
activity of God. Nevertheless, since 
the Holy Spirit may act when and 
where and how He pleases, often in 
unknown and mysterious ways, the 
religious educator should employ all 
proper means and methods to bring 
persons of every age into a saving 
knowledge of Christ and to nurture 
them in the Christian life. 


He passes through various age 
levels. The religious experience of 
persons is expressed in relation to 
their specific needs and interests which 
vary at different periods of life. In 
view of this, different age levels 
should be recognized and provided for 
in the program of religious education. 


He lives in various areas of life. The 
religious education program must be 
developed so as to take account of 
the major areas in which religious 








You Will Be 
Interested In 


e The many feature articles appear- 
ing in this issue on “The Church’s 
Mission at Home.” These articles de- 
scribe our home mission work in rural 
and urban areas, among the Jews, in 
mountain areas, and throughout the 
South where our Church is alive to 
responsibility which is ours to spread 


the Gospel. 


e “We Want to Go Home,” Mr. 
Freeland’s gripping description of the 
plight of many homeless Arabs for 
whom Christians have had little or 
no concern. 


e Our picture story this month which 
shows the work being done in every 
synod of our Church by the regional 
directors of religious education who 
help interpret on the synod, the pres- 
bytery, and the local level the pro- 
gram of religious education planned 
for the Church by the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 


e The plans being made for the great 
Quadrennial Student Volunteer 
Movement Convention to be held in 
December, presented in the article 
“It Happens Every Student Genera- 
tion!” by David Miller. 


e A country which, in spite of war 
and strife and ruin, can still find peace 
and joy in the worship of God. You 
won't want to miss “Korea Singing.” 


e The Texas Synod Centennial cele- 
bration which takes place in Austin, 
Texas, during October and the articles 
about the history of the Synod and 
the questionnaires circulated through- 
out the Synod in preparation for the 
big event. Read “One Hundred Years 
of Presbyterianism in Texas” and 
“Ministers Air Their Views.” 


e Our cover picture, which is a scene 
in one of the dormitories at Stuart 
Robinson School, Blackey, Kentucky. 
For more pictures and a story on the 
work of the school see page 12. 
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| Believe in Home Missions 


HEN A PERSON believes in 

something with all his heart, he 
just naturally has to say so and say 
why. Because I believe in Home Mis- 
sions, I must say so, and I would like 
to tell you why. 


I believe in Home Missions be- 
cause | am a Christian. 

And what is a Christian? A Chris- 
tian is one who believes in and follows 
after Christ as Saviour and Lord. Be- 
cause I have committed myself to Him 
as such, I am aware of the plain fact, 
told and retold in the Gospels, that 
the Master laid upon His followers 
the definite responsibility of being His 
witnesses, of proclaiming the Good 
News of His coming to save sinful 
men, and of calling upon men every- 
where to repent and turn unto God. 
That responsibility must therefore lie 
upon me too, and I must be faithful to 
His command. It is a standing order 
of our Commander in chief, and we 
have no right to disregard it. We 
might call it Operation Over-all. It’s 
His master strategy for the winning 
of the world. We sing about it in such 
familiar words as “Onward Christian 
soldiers, marching as to war”; “Lead 
on, O King Eternal, we follow, not 
with fears. . . .” But do we really 
mean it? Can Christ count on us, who 
bear His name and sign? He has no 
other plan. 


“He is counting on you, 
On a love that will share 
In His burden of prayer 
For the souls He has bought 
With His lifeblood; and sought 
Through His sorrow and pain 
To win ‘Home’ again. 
He is counting on you, 
If you fail Him— 
What then?” 


| believe in Home Missions be- 
cause | am an American. 


Because I love my native land, I 
want her to become a Christian na- 
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By James Sprunt 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


This minister used his pulpit to 
make a simple endorsement of a 
vital part of our Church’s work 


tion, in more than tradition and words 
and uncertain reputation. The nations 
of the world are being weighed in the 
balances of God today. We are deeply 
concerned these days about world af- 
fairs, and what the ultimate outcome 
will be between the conflict of the 
two great ideas that are abroad in our 
world, the Communist idea and our 
own. It is high time, however, that we 
gave more thought to the question of 
whether we are truly a Christian na- 
tion, and whether we can rightly ask 
God to bless us. When secularism and 
materialism have come in like a flood 
upon the religious traditions handed 
down from our fathers; when our 
people spend fifteen times as much 
for crime and nine times as much for 
liquor as they give to all churches and 
their work; when Christian people 
themselves do not stand firm in the 
preservation of the Lord’s Day; can 
we rightly expect God to bless Amer- 
ica or to scourge America by the 
hand of a godless enemy? We are 
rearming our nation for the fray, in 
this our time of peril, as well as we 
should do, but let us remember what 
it is that makes a nation truly great 
and confidently secure, and let us do 
our part to make it possible. 


“That land is great which knows the 
Lord, 

Whose songs are guided by his 
Word. 

Where justice rules ’twixt man and 
man, 

Where love controls in art and plan; 

Where breathing in his native air, 


Each soul finds joy in praise and 
prayer— 

Thus may our country, good and 
reat, 

Be God’s delight—man’s best estate.” 


| believe in Home Missions be- 
cause | am a Presbyterian. 

Knowing the history of my denom- 
ination, I know that nine-tenths of all 
our churches owe their existence to 
Home Missions. If we had not be- 
lieved in such a program practically 
all of our 3666 local churches would 
be nonexistent. The history of the 
growth of our Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., is the outcome of home mission- 
ary zeal and diligence. 

Then, too, we belong to a Church 
that believes in teamwork, in the unity 
of all its parts, and because of it we 
endeavor to do our best to help 
weaker churches bear a load that they 
cannot carry by themselves. It is be- 
cause of our philosophy of church 
government that a plan like the Pres- 
byterian Program of Progress captures 
our allegiance. We are now in the last 
year of this five-year program. During 
this period our Church has grown in 
membership, greatly increased in Sun- 
day-school enrollment, or ganized 
more churches than ever before, and 
jumped in stewardship from twenty- 
six million dollars a year to forty mil- 
lion. That is tremendously encourag- 


ing. 


| believe in Home Missions be- 
cause | believe in beginning at 
home. 

When I was a small boy, I was in- 
trigued by the stories of faraway lands 
and people told by the missionaries 
from Africa and Asia and South 
America who were so often enter- 
tained in our home. But because of 
the very fact that I believe in World 
Missions, I am compelled to believe in 
Home Missions, for if we would send 
the light of the Gospel to lands be- 

(Continued on page 11) 














You Will Be 


Interested In 


e The special section on the Special 
Causes of the Assembly, describing 
some of the very important phases 
of our Church work which are not 
as often publicized as some of the 
others. You will want to find out all 
you can about such interesting things 
as the Historical Foundation, the 
American Bible Society, and the 
General Council, to mention only a 
part of them. 


e Pictures from one of the synodical 
orphanages of our Church shown in 
“This Is Our Home.” Work such as 
that shown in this home is going on 
in all the synods of the Church, and 
it is during the Thanksgiving season 
that most of the churches remember 
these homes. 


e Another in our series of steward- 
ship articles for “Our Tithing Ad- 
venture.” This time you will want 
to consider the question, “Is Yours a 


Stewardship Church?” 


e Henry G. Bennett’s analysis of a 
Christian’s responsibility in the world 
today found in the address he pre- 
sented in Montreat at the Church 
Extension Conference—“The Noblest 
Charity.” 

e The work some Japanese students 
are doing in the establishment of 
outposts in Tokyo as described in 
“Students’ Church in the Slums.” 

e The three Presbyterian Ministers 
in our Southland chosen “Rural Min- 
isters of the Year.” 


e “Sixteen Missionaries Commis- 
sioned to Serve” giving short bio- 
graphical sketches of these young 
men and young women who have 
answered the call to spread the Gospel 
around the world. 


e Turner Rice’s pertinent discussion 
of the “Effects of Inflation on An- 
nuities.” 

e Our cover photo from Barium 
Springs Orphanage, Barium Springs, 
North Carolina. 
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Thankful 
for All! 


By Thomas Curtis Clark 














Thankful for this: 
For the wealth of the fields, 
For the amply filled barns 
And the fruit autumn yields; 
For assurance that God 
Continues His care 
For the children He placed 
In this earthland, so fair. 


Thankful for this: 
For the dreams of our sires, 
For the victories won 
By conflict’s fierce fires; 
But more for the dreams 
We cherish—for peace, 
When throughout the wide earth 
All warring shall cease. 


Thankful for alll! 

May no morning light dawn 
That finds us despairing, 

No faith to go on. 
May no day cease its tasks 

As the evening shades fall 
Without praise to the Giver. 
Thankful for all! 
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You Will Be 
Interested In 


e The special Christmas material in 
this issue. Missionaries from over the 
world have brought us accounts of 
how Christmas is celebrated abroad. 
Pictures show us how artists of old 
have portrayed the Christmas story. 
Miss See’s appealing story, “The 
Handmaid of the Lord,” steps right 
out of Bible days, while the article 
on church choirs and Christmas music 
brings the Christmas celebration right 
to your own church. 


e The Joy Gift and Mrs. MacLeod’s 
thoughts about it expressed in “Freely 
Ye Have Received.” 


e “Miracle?” a true story about a 
man in Mississippi, told in unforget- 
table fashion by Kathleen Oliver 
Puryear. 


e Wayne A. Meeks’ appeal to the 
Church, “Let’s Consider the Students,” 
on Student Night this year and 
throughout the year. 


e All the news stories in this issue 
of Survey, and especially the pictures 
from the opening of the Dallas Book 


Store, one of the South’s most modern’ 


stores. 


e The views of a former Roman 
Catholic, now a Presbyterian minister, 
as he thinks about “Our Protestant 
Heritage.” 


e One way to revitalize the work 
of your church and to enlist the help 
and assistance of newer members, de- 
scribed in Dubose McLane’s article, 
“Have a Seminar!” 


e Our cover picture—Murillo’s “Vir- 
gin and Child.” See pages 8-11. 
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A Christmas Story 






































AM ELIZABETH, a woman of Israel. 

Tonight the moonlight lies peacefully on the 
Judean hills—on Jerusalem, and the Temple which I 
visited again today; and peace lies on my heart. To- 
night a new and fuller happiness has come to me 
through the words of a little girl; just as nearly ten 
years ago God saved me from despair and bitterness 
through the words of an old woman. 

On that other day, Zacharias, my husband, had 
gone to Jerusalem to serve in the Temple; and I had 
gone with him to pray. I was as Rachel weeping for 
her children, but mine were the children who had 
never been. Gone was my girlhood ambition to be 
the mother of the Messiah. My prayer now was only 
that my husband and I might not be childless forever. 


DECEMBER, 1951 


NDMAID 
OF THE 
LORD 


By Katharine Allyn See 


illustrated by Robert A. Stratton 


As I prayed, weeping, a hand was laid on my head. 


; Bending over me was an old woman whom I knew 


to be Hannah, called the Prophetess, one of the few 
in our doubting age who still hope to see the 
Redeemer of Israel. 

“Daughter!” she said compassionately, “I know 
what you are asking. I have seen many women bring- 
ing their tears and supplications to this House, since 
that day so long ago when I poured out my soul in 
bitterness, praying the prayer of my long-ago name- 
sake, Hannah. If only I might say to you, as Eli said 
to her, ‘Go in peace: and the God of Israel grant 
thee thy petition.’ | cannot make that promise. But 
I can say to you, ‘May He grant you His peace.’” 

She continued to speak quietly to me until I grew 
calm, then waited beside me in comforting silence. 
As the time drew near for me to rejoin Zacharias to 
return to our home, I tried to thank her for her 
goodness and her understanding. I remember her 
parting words: “We are all bound together in the 
bundle of life. What I have given you, you must give 
to another. Once I prayed that I might be the mother 
of the Messiah; now I pray only that my eyes may 
see Him. But if it shall serve God’s purpose to delay 
His coming, still I am content. We who hope must 
build the King’s highway, and none of us can do 
that alone. I lay one stone, and you, another. If I 
can strengthen the heart of some young man with 
this message, then he is truly my son; if I can com- 
fort your heart, you are my daughter.” 





















Not a Dream Now! 


By Shigeko Murata 


Across the sea 

From far away she has come to us. 
A guest? 

Oh, no! 

Our friend she is. 

And all of us together 

The family of God. 


Our hearts waited for spring; 

Our hearts prayed for peace; 

Now joy flows through them. 

From the land where the Goddess of Liberty holds high her torch, 
From the land where cherry trees bloom in delicate beauty, 


Hearts blend in one great dream. 


A dream? 

No, reality! 

That the peace of the Kingdom of God 
May fill our earth with peace, 

Our hearts cry, 

God, 

Not a dream now, 


But reality! 


—Translation of an original poem written by a Jap- 
anese girl to welcome the return of a missionary. 
Used by permission of Christian World Facts, 1950. 
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YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM 





January World Missions 
month 


February 4 day for 
self-denial offering 


Presbyterian Survey 
Week early in February 


Women concerned about 
Missions 


Churches already 
concerned about 
budgets for coming 
year 


Follow-up of 
Christmas evangelism 





During the month of January every group in the church will be empha- 
sizing the world mission of our Church. Plans for observing this month 
with special programs during the month may be obtained by writing the 
Educational Department of the Board of World Missions, Box 330, Nash- ' 
ville, ‘Tennessee. 


Each year a day is chosen on the church calendar on which a special of- 
fering is taken for World Missions. This Sunday climaxes the World Mis- 
sion season as well as the week of prayer and self-denial for World Mis- 
sions. February 4 has been chosen this year for this important day, a day 
which every church member will want to consider carefully and prayer- 
fully in determining his gift to this very important phase of this Church’s 
work. 


The week of February 11-17 has been set aside as Presbyterian Survey 
Week. During this week church members should consider whether or not 
they are well-informed on the work of the Presbyterian Church. The 
Survey, being the official magazine of the Church, brings an up-to-the-min- 
ute account of all that is going on. As you plan to observe this week you 
will want to learn about the changes which are being made in the Survey’s 
format and contents and plan a large-scale advertising campaign among 
the homes in your congregation. 


The Women of the Church will be joining other organizations in the 
church in their consideration of World Missions during the month of 
January. The topic for their general programs will be “No Wider Than 
the Heart Is Wide.” Jesus’ intercessory prayer is the Bible passage chosen 
for study at the circle meetings. 


Many churches are already working out their plans for the budget for the 
coming year as well as planning their every-member canvass appeal which 
will be taking place early in March. It is not too soon either for individual 
members of the church to be thinking about their personal stake in the 
budget. Are you giving all that you can and should to the support of the 
Kingdom of God? Are you teaching your children to give a portion of all 
that they have to their God? Helpful literature for individuals and 
groups can be obtained from The General Council, 324 Church Street, 
Decatur, Georgia. Start now to build up good Christian stewardship in 
your home and your church. 


Did your church take in new members during the Christmas season? What 
effort is being made to integrate these new members into the total church 
program? Have they been invited to meet with the groups in the church 
in which they would be especially interested? Have several members of the 
church visited them and welcomed them into the fellowship of your con- 
gregation? Find out what has been done, and do your part in making these 
new church members active and interested workers for Christ. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 






¢ The stories in this issue from 
each of our mission fields. Dr. 
Ross gives a brief history of med- 
ical work in Mexico in “Sana- 
torio La Luz—‘Phase Two.’”’ In 
“The Padre’s Faith’ Mr. Woody 
presents a unique story from 
Brazil of the visit a Catholic 
priest made to one of our mis- 
sion services—and what he had 
to say after he arrived. “China 
Today,” written by Mr. Lan- 
caster, gives a picture of what 
the Christian in China is now 
facing. In one of the mission 
fields most in need of the Gospel 
today, Japan, the Program of 
Progress funds are proving of 
real worth, as Mr. Moore illus- 
trates. Protestant Christian ed- 
ucation in a Catholic-controlled 
country which is offering govern- 
ment aid to schools presents a 
real challenge where “Education= 
Evangelism in Congo.” 


—_—_——_}+—"" 


¢ A story of the field work pro- 
gram of the General Assembly’s 
Training School as told by one 
of the students—‘“Practice Makes 
Service More Effective,” by 
Katherine Arrowood. 


— 





¢ Dr. C. W. Ranson’s challeng- 
ing statement about “The Mis- 
sionary Imperative’ in our 
world today. 








¢ The plans being made in our 
Church to celebrate the 50th 
birthday of the vacation church 
school movement. Dr. Ralph 
Mould describes what is being 
done in “Golden Birthday Op- 
portunity.” 


Prenmamin 





¢ “A Place for Bible Reading in 
the Family,” containing sugges- 
tions for every family how this 
Book of Books may be given its 
rightful place in the home life. 





Mrmaiinstin 


¢ Our cover—Don Knight photo. 
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The Missionary Imperative 


By C. W. RANSON 


General Secretary, International Missionary Council 


“‘As Thou hast sent me into the world, even so have | also sent them into the world. .. .”’ 
“‘As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you. .. .“’ 


“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations. . . .” 


THIS IS THE UNCHANGING missionary im- 
perative. It is an obligation laid, once for all, by 
Christ upon the whole Christian fellowship. It is 
the mandate of the Church in every age. It pro- 
vides the marching orders of the Church’s world 
mission in the turbulent era in which our lives are 
cast. 

Though the imperative remains unchanged, the 
circumstances in which it must be obeyed vary. We 
stand today at the end of a great missionary period 
and at the beginning of another. The era that be- 
gan with William Carey may be said to have ended 
with the great Madras Conference of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, held a few months 
before the outbreak of World War II. That era wit- 
nessed the dramatic expansion of the Gospel into 
all the world and the growth of Younger Churches 
in almost every land. It was, indeed, the greatest 
age of missionary outreach since apostolic times. 

Amid the confusions of the twentieth century, the 
dislocations of two world wars, and the morbid pre- 
occupation with the possibility of a third, the mis- 
sionary motive has tended to become increasingly 
obscured. Our day needs a new directive. Is not God 
offering it to us in the turbulent events of contem- 
porary history? 

God speaks to men in history, and the eternal mes- 
sage is relevant to the needs of every age. In the 


earliest era of the Church, the Gospel gave men 
hope. It was a period not wholly unlike our own. 
Despite the boundless majesty of Roman peace, a 
sense of insecurity and decay was eating into the 
heart of that great empire. Men viewed the future 
with a feeling of futility and of apprehension. They 
were suffering from a failure of nerve and needed 
above all things a recovery of hope. The Christian 
Gospel was the answer to that need. 


“The crazy stable close at hand 
With shaking timber and shifting sand 
Grew a stronger thing to abide and stand 
Than the square stones of Rome.” 


In the Dark Ages following the shattering col- 
lapse of the Empire, the Church restored a sense of 
order amid chaos, These were ages of folk-wander- 
ing, of the breakup of city life, and the decay of 
community, of an encroaching disorder. To a civil- 
ization in disintegration the Church offered a new 
center and a new sense of community. It was amid 
the ruins of empire that Augustine wrote The City 
of God to point a disordered society to the eternal 
order of God. 

In the period of the Renaissance and the Re- 
formation, men craved for freedom and initiative, 
and the Gospel met that craving. The Reformation 
temporarily obscured the vision of a world-wide 








Church, but it released new forces which ultimately 
gave birth to the modern missionary enterprise. 
This movement in turn carried the Gospel to every 
part of the inhabited earth and gave birth, for the 
first time in history, to a Church which is universal 
in fact as well as in faith. 

What is the world’s need today? It would be easy 
to see it as a composite need—for hope such as the 
first three Christian centuries felt; for order such as 
the Dark Ages demanded; for a new outpouring of 
initiative which takes account of the need for order 
and is saved from false optimism by Christian hope. 
These things our world assuredly needs, and history 
has demonstrated the adequacy of the eternal Gos- 
pel to meet precisely such needs in other times. Yet 
there are new factors in the contemporary situation 
which call for a new approach. 

One of the new facts of our time is that the 
world has become, as never before, an interde- 
pendent whole. The great tragedy of our time is that 
though the world has become a unity, for that high 
destiny mankind is not yet fit. The conquest of 
physical space, the evolution of a world economy 
have not rid the world of division. For men are not 
divided by geography. They are divided by differ- 
ing ideas and values. That division in a physically 
unified world contains the seeds of possible disaster. 

There is another fact of our time which has rele- 
vance to this tragic situation. We now live and 
work—for the first time in Christian history—in the 
fellowship of a Church that is universal. It is a 
Church which bears a Gospel of hope because it is 
a Church which has found in that Gospel a power 
which transcends the forces of natural division— 
race, language, culture, and caste. 

In the context of these new facts of our time we 
may find, if we have eyes to see it, the new mission- 
ary imperative. 

It is sometimes suggested nowadays that the era 


of missionary expansion has ended with the estab- 
lishment of “Younger Churches” throughout the 
world, The new Christian era, the argument con- 
tinues, must be one of ecumenical fellowship. 

This is a false antithesis. The missionary expan- 
sion of the Church has not reached its limit. It is 
still in its early beginnings. The spread of the Chris- 
tian Gospel during the last century—impressive as 
it has been—has not kept pace with the natural in- 
crease of the population, particularly in Asian lands. 
Measured in terms of population, there are more 
unevangelized people in the world today than in 
the days of William Carey. And there are deeper 
standards of measurement. There are vast areas of 
the life of the world community which have not 
begun to feel the impact of the Gospel. The un- 
finished task of evangelism is quite staggering in its 
magnitude, That task must be faced today with a 
renewed sense of urgency. The new element in the 
world Christian situation is the existence of a 
Church that is spread through all the earth. The 
task must, therefore, be faced by the Church uni- 
versal—in a partnership in which Older and 
Younger Churches toil together in a fellowship that 
transcends. difference and demonstrates the reality 
of an ecumenical faith. 

The world needs hope, and discipline and initia- 
tive. But it also needs community. Can the Church 
universal make plain to a divided world that the 
Eternal Gospel offers to men that transcendent 
unity which alone offers hope of world community? 

It will only do so as it realizes more fully in its 
own life that inner unity which our Lord seeks for 
His Church when He prays—“that they all may be 
one ... that the world may believe.” 

The missionary imperative today is an impera- 
tive both to unity and evangelism. These two ends 
are bound together by the nature of the Christian 
faith no less than by urgent contemporary need. 





Do you know what's coming in March? 
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Has a padre ever spoken to your 
congregation in your church? 


The 
Padre’s 
Faith 

By JOSEPH R. WOODY* 


EICHARDT TAYLOR, pastor of one of the 
R large missionary fields in the interior of 
Anapolis, rose to direct the service in the 
humble house of worship of the newly organized 
congregation. It was a simple service at which I was 
to preach, very similar to that of the average Pres- 
byterian congregation in the United States: dox- 
ology and invocation, the Lord’s Prayer, a hymn 
of invocation to the Holy Trinity. Then there was 
a psalm read responsively, and the pastoral prayer. 
The announcements followed, after them another 
hymn, the reading of the Scriptures—and then it! 
The choir had just begun an anthem when I 
noticed that one of the church officers, seated near 
the entrance of the simple building that had been 
modified to serve our needs, arose and went out the 
main door. I could see that he was conversing with 
a person concealed from my view. Then, midway 
through the anthem, I was amazed to see, passing 
in front of the entranceway behind the officer, a 


*Evangelistic missionary, West Brazil Mission. 





During the period of emphasis on world 
missions here are. seven stories giving a 
roundup of what is happening on the Pres- 
byterian, U.S., mission fields throughout the 
world today 
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padre, dressed in the long black robe or “Batina,” 
of the Brazilian priesthood. In a moment I saw them 
again as they paused outside the side entrance, evi- 
dently waiting for something. Strange thoughts and 
questions passed hurriedly through my mind as 
I rose quietly and stepped outside. Politics? General 
elections were near, and priests were active in such 
matters. The first step in some new persecution by 
the Roman Church? My wife was sick in the hos- 
pital—but what would a padre have to do with 
that? 

Small but erect of stature, clear of eye, sincerity in 
his whole demeanor, the young man in black took 
my hand in a warm grasp as I extended it. The 
church officer hesitated, stammered a bit, then 
blurted out: “This padre wants to speak to the 
congregation!” 

“Why?” 

“He doesn’t say; just promises that he will not of- 
fend our faith or our feelings.” 

I turned to the padre again. “What is your name?” 

“I prefer to remain unknown.” Then, grasping my 
hand again, “But I promise you faithfully that I 
will not say anything that will offend your people 
or be derogatory of their faith!” 

With a prayer to God for guidance, I asked: “If I 
do not know your name, how will I introduce you 
to the congregation?” 

He replied: “Just say that a person with a believ- 
ing heart wants to express his sentiments to your 
congregation.” His word for “believing” is the same 
applied everywhere to evangelical Christians in 
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Brazil, who are known as “believers.” I think that 
word decided me. 

The choir was just finishing the last line of the 
anthem as the little unknown man in black pre- 
ceded me into the pulpit. Mr. Taylor, quickly com- 
prehending the situation, secured another chair for 
the visitor, which he hesitatingly took. Afterwards 
more than one person said that they experienced 
the sensation of their hair standing on end! It was 
that thrilling, that unexpected. There before them 
was a Roman Catholic priest sitting in the despised 
Protestants’ pulpit. 

I was told afterwards that I blushed red as I stood 
beside the pulpit searching for words to explain the 
presence of our visitor. ““My friends, today we have 
a privilege a little out of the ordinary. Our friend 
here, this padre, has expressed the desire to address 
you. He has promised not to offend our feelings or 
our faith. He requests that he remain incognito. 
Trusting in his good faith, I now give him the 
floor.” 

Securing his broad-brimmed black hat in both 
hands close to his chest, he began to speak. Haltingly 
at first, then with more and more confidence as he 
observed the sympathetic if astounded hearing of his 
audience, in masterful Portuguese this unknown 
padre addressed words seldom heard from a Protes- 
tant pulpit with a strange yet divine power upon 
the transfixed congregation. 

““My dear listeners and brethren in Christ.” With 
these words I began to relax just a little. “As I passed 
by in the street I heard your beautiful hymns and 
prayers, which seemed to rise to very heaven. I 
could not contain myself from expressing the feel- 
ings that rose in my heart. I regret that my faith does 
not inspire such hymns as these, and that I have yet 
to share the privilege of singing them.” (In saying 
these words a tremor was discernible in his voice.) 

“I feel myself to be in somewhat the same po- 
sition as the Apostle Paul when he preached about 
the Unknown God in Athens. Only here I find a 
difference: here I feel that God is known. Here I 
find expressed the same faith that is mine, for 
mine is the same God and Saviour Jesus Christ. Ours 
is the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, of 
David, and of the prophets. And mine is the same 
faith as yours, which I here find expressed in your 
inspiring hymns and prayers. 

“What I wish to leave with you is this: Hold fast 
to your faith! For it is this faith, as said the Apostle 
Saint John, in his first letter, that overcomes the 
world. It is this faith that inspires such hymns and 
prayers. This faith, which I find so sincerely ex- 
pressed in your humble temple, is that which you 
will take home to your children, which will guard 
them from the evil of these days. This is the faith 
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that will sustain the dying on his deathbed. This 
is the faith that will save our society from the 
clashes and conflicts of our day. I repeat, hold fast 
to your faith, 

“I admire your consecration in leaving the pleas- 
ures of the world and in coming to the house of 
God. [These were words of reference to the most 
important of the Roman Catholic feasts, for which 
many carnival side shows and other gambling and 
worldly attractions, including some sponsored by the 
local priesthood, had been erected in the city’s prin- 
cipal square. | 

“Once more I repeat: Hold fast to your faith!” 

With these simple yet moving words, the little un- 
known man in black thanked the pastor and the con- 
gregation for so graciously extending him the privi- 
lege of speaking, and turned to leave the pulpit. 

I was on my feet, my arm about his shoulder, my 
hand in his, in the good Brazilian embrace. “Won't 
you remain for a prayer?”’ He smiled assent. As the 
congregation bowed in reverent worship, I thanked 
God for the man and the message of the hour, for 
this brother who so clearly bore in his spirit the 
marks of the Lord Jesus. Then came forth words of 
earnest petition for the coming of the day when all 
who love the Lord Jesus shall be united in His 
service. I prayed for the day when the Roman Cath- 
olic and the Protestant communions would be one 
in love and service in God’s Kingdom. Few eyes 
were dry, few hearts not stirred to their depths as 
their pastor, having prayed that many souls would 
find Christ through the ministry of our friend and 
brother, once more embraced the padre. 

Before leaving he reminded me of his request that 
he remain incognito, which I relayed to the congre- 
gation, asking specifically that no one try to know 
his name. Those present said that a light of great 
joy shone from his face as the unknown padre 
turned and left the church by the side entrance. 

And the sermon I had prepared? It could wait, I 
told the congregation. We sang a final hymn with a 
vigor and feeling rarely manifested, the benediction 
was pronounced with a new intent, and the wor- 
shipers quietly left the sanctuary. 

By noon the next day, few in this city of 30,000 
did not know of the strange visit of the strange 
padre. 

But those hymns sung that night are not sung 
again without a conscious expectation that a little 
unknown man in black should enter and thrill our 
hearts with the conviction that the marks of the 
Lord Jesus are not the exclusive possession of any 
one Christian communion. Nor can we sing them 
again without hearing the echo of those telling 


words of spiritual counsel: “Hold fast to this your 
faith!” 
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Sanatorio La Luz— 


“PHASE TWO” 


larized the terms Phase One, Phase Two, Phase 

Three. Those of us making up the staff of the 
Sanatorio La Luz in Morelia look upon our present 
stage of development as “Phase Two,” with, we 
hope, “Phase Three” in the not too distant future. 
Let me explain. 


"Ts PROGRESS of the war in Korea has popu- 


Beginning of Medical Work in Mexico 


Phase One was initiated in the early 1920's by Dr. 
L. J. Coppedge, founder of the hospital, and his 
staunch and able co-worker, the late Miss Pattye 
Southerland, R. N. Following a decade of useful 
service in the Belgian Congo under our Board, and 
a turn in the U.S. Medical Corps in World War I, 
Dr. Coppedge was asked to begin medical work in 
Mexico. A survey of the field convinced him that 
Morelia, the capital of the State of Michoacan and 
a city of some 60,000 inhabitants, offered the most 
strategic site for the location of the proposed mission 
hospital. Accordingly a large house, with the in- 
evitable patio, was purchased, and the hospital with 
its fifteen beds was under way. 

A suitable name, one to describe the purpose of 
the institution, was given the new work—Sanatorio 
La Luz, the Hospital of the Light. It was the light 
that was to dispel the darkness of disease, ignorance, 
and sin. Much opposition had to be overcome— 
opposition which stemmed from the established 
Roman Church, from the local medical profession, 
and above all from the suspicion of the general pub- 
lic, which in those days regarded a hospital as a 
“filthy place where one went to die.” Painstakingly 
and against many odds, Dr. Coppedge and “Miss 
Pattye” built up the prestige of the work until many 
more than could be handled in the fifteen beds were 
crowding the doors of the hospital. 

Another need made itself felt very soon. No 
trained nurses were available anywhere, so it was 
decided to establish a school of nursing in conjunc- 
tion with the hospital. This was done, and as the 
years have come and gone a host of young “women 
in white” have been trained to fill the local need, 
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many of whom have later gone on to larger hos- 
pitals in the City of Mexico and elsewhere. 

The evangelistic aspect of the medical work was 
important, too, as from the beginning it became the 
established practice of the hospital to hold chapel 
services every day, in part for the benefit of the staff, 
but primarily for the winning over of the patients. 
Many hear their first hymn here, many hear the 
Word of God read for the first time, and many listen 
to a prayer from the heart for the first time—and so 
they come as best they can, in wheel chairs, on 
crutches, or led by those better able to walk. 

Still within Phase One came the first spurt of 
growth. A second courtyard was added to the 
original, and Dr. Coppedge and Miss Pattye saw the 
number of beds increased from fifteen to sixty, and 
the out-patient department grow from a handful of 
consultations to thirty or forty a day. 


Phase Two Begins 


Then in the middle nineteen forties illness and 
finally death claimed Miss Southerland, and Dr. 
Coppedge was left to struggle on very largely alone. 
It was about this time that the present Phase Two 
was ushered in by the arrival of Miss Mildred Beaty, 
R.N., who took over the care and direction of the 
student nurses. Dr. J. Hervey Ross followed soon 
thereafter, graduating from the Medical School of 


‘the University of Mexico (in order to comply with 


more recent laws which prohibit foreigners and 
graduates of foreign medical schools from practic- 
ing medicine in Mexico). It was originally intended 
that Drs. Coppedge and Ross should work together 
until the regular retirement of Dr. Coppedge. How- 
ever, illness forced premature retirement upon the 
latter. 

The hospital staff was enlarged to provide for the 
addition of two Mexican doctors and a business 
manager. Mrs. Carolyn Rogers Myers took over the 
business office, and set up efficient ways of keeping 
track of finances and records. Dr. Melchor Diaz, a 
product of our mission schools and an outstanding 
pediatrician, and Dr. Nicanor Gomez, son of one of 
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our native ministers, and general practitioner, were 
added to help carry the ever-increasing medical load 
of both the in-patient and out-patient departments. 
Miss Octavia Sizer, R. N., (the present Mrs. Joseph 
Lane, of Chattanooga, Tennessee) came as a short 
term worker, and taught our nurses modern hospital 
techniques and correct charting methods. She will 
never forget, and we hope our nurses never will 
either, what she went through to teach them how to 
plot temperature curves. 


New Personnel 


Miss Beaty left Morelia to begin the mission’s only 
rural medical clinic in Cuetzala, Guerrero. As the 
“short term” of Miss Sizer was only too short, Miss 
Iona Smith, R.N., veteran rural missionary of the 
Zitacuaro area, gave up her beloved horseback trips 
into the mountains to visit the out-lying congrega- 
tions, and took up her duties as head of the nursing 
staff, where she is now ably carrying on in the tra- 
ditions of her predecessors. Miss Mary McBee, R.N., 
our new anesthetist, is the latest addition to our 
medical staff. 

A new feature in the program of the medical work 
is an evangelistic couple to follow up the interest 
shown by patients in the Gospel message as pre- 
sented to them during their hospital stay. Rev. and 
Mrs. William T. Wing are the realization of a long- 
hoped-for addition to the expanding program of 
Phase Two. They plan to use their Jeep truck over 
the rough country roads to follow the patients back 
to their villages and ranches roundabout. On these 
trips they are to be accompanied by nurses and doc- 
tors, so as to hold village clinics as drawing cards for 
the evangelistic services. One such trip made in 
early July of this year to the village of Cotzio yielded 
a satisfying crop of villagers who wanted to have 
their fevers treated, their teeth pulled, and their 
aches and pains relieved, and who also joined in 
the service which was conducted in a nearby chapel. 

We are still looking forward to one more im- 
portant addition to the staff. By the time this is in* 
print, Miss Jane Southerland, laboratory technician, 
will have arrived in Morelia, and will be contribut- 
ing her share of the work by tracking down the in- 
visible causes of malaria, tropical dysentery, “Malta 
fever,” typhoid fever, and so on, with the aid of our 
new binocular microscope and other laboratory 
equipment. She will thus be aiding us in the never- 
ending problems of diagnosis, 


New Equipment 


Phase Two has seen the increase of physical equip- 
ment as well as a growth in personnel. A small X- 
ray department has been developed, which is now 
very largely under the supervision of Dr. Gomez. A 





Nursing graduates at the hospital in Morelia. Dr. Ross is 
standing in the center of the back row. 


children’s ward, the only one in the State of Michoa- 
can, has been equipped and is under the direction of 
Dr. Diaz. The laboratory has grown from a handful 
of test tubes and a battered microscope to its present 
“elegance” of a binocular microscope, and colori- 
meter for blood chemistries, many test tubes and 
pipettes, a centrifuge, and rows upon rows of color- 
ful reagents. A new operating table with all the latest 
gadgets and a mammoth sterilizer are the proud pos- 
sessions of the operating room. A half-dozen cradles 
for newborn babies and a brand new incubator for 
premature infants are welcome additions to the ma- 
ternity ward. 


Threshold of Phase Three 


All of which brings us up to the threshold of 
Phase Three, which is in the not too distant fu- 
ture, we hope. Phase Three carries with it the plan 
for a new hospital to be built as a hospital from its 
foundations upward, not merely a house made over 
into a hospital as is the present building. The plans 
call for a new nurses’ home to be erected on the 
grounds of the new hospital. To state our present 
plight simply: we are literally bursting at the seams 
in our present quarters. And if you have kept up 
with the askings for Mexico in the Program of 
Progress, you will have noted that we have re- 
quested funds not only for one but for two new 
hospitals, the second to be built somewhere in the 
State of Guerrero and to be directed by Dr. James 
Reid Boyce, who also graduated from the Medical 
School of the University of Mexico for the reasons 
stated above. As Phase Three more than doubles 
the capacity for ministering to the physical ailments 
of people of Mexico, it will greatly enlarge the 
channels of ministry to their spiritual needs. 
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CHINA TODAY 


By L. H. LANCASTER* 











HE TERM WHICH Communist writers and 
"T speakers use to describe what has taken place in 

China is “liberation.” “The common people 
have now been liberated from misery, exploitation, 
and oppression,” so they say. The rapid progress of 
the Communist armies and their establishment of 
control throughout China was a surprise even to 
their own leaders. It is explained, I think, by these 
facts. 

First, the former government, which is now seek- 
ing to maintain itself in Formosa, has not been 
united and has been unspeakably corrupt. The 
armies have had no cause for which to fight, and 
no will to carry on. In spite of the fact that until 
comparatively recently these armies have been su- 
perior in numbers and equipment they have, except 
in a few instances, retreated with little more than 
token resistance, yielding territory more rapidly 
than the Communists could organize their govern- 
ment agencies to take over. 

Secondly, communism has made a very strong 
and effective appeal to those who did not know its 
real nature or its method. It held out promises of 
relief and liberation to all who felt they were not 
getting a square deal or were deprived in any way 
of a fair share of this world’s goods. To tenant 
farmers paying exorbitant rents, to factory workers 
who felt their earnings were insufficient or not 
what was their due, to all suffering from class dis- 
crimination, to ardent patriots who thought for- 
eign nations had formerly or were even then en- 
joying special privileges at the expense of China, 
and to thousands of earnest students with ideals 
of service who desired to have a part in the making 
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of a better China, communism promised the reali- 
zation of their aspirations. 

Whether the innate reasonableness of the Chinese 
people will succeed in modifying the ideology 
which is now being taught no one can predict with 
any certainty, but as things are now, Russia is the 
ideal, the pattern for everything good and true. 
The names of Engles, Marx, Lenin, and Stalin are 
mentioned along with those of their own leaders, 
and the pictures of Lenin and Stalin seen almost 
as often. Russian advisers are in every important 
center, not simply to give advice or to lend techni- 
cal skill but to direct things and exercise a large 
degree of control. The influence of Russia and the 
deliberate choice of Russian communism as the 
model for China means that every effort to prevent 
“Titoism” will be made, that America will be 
constantly held up as the enemy of China and of 
world peace, and that the position of the gov- 
ernment is positively anti-religious. The leaders 
state unequivocally that a man cannot be a Chris- 
tian and at the same time a Communist. 

The government is a dictatorship. Mao Tze Tung 
himself at the time of the anniversary celebration 
of the Communist party last year, referring to the 
criticism that a dictatorship was being established, 
said: “My dear sirs, you have spoken the right 
word and we are doing exactly this. The experi- 
ence of Chinese people accumulated during past 
decades tells us to carry out people’s democratic, 
autocratic rule; or it may be called people’s demo- 
cratic dictatorship.” (What a peculiar use of 
words!) 

Ethical standards do not exist with the Com- 
munists. The end justifies the means in every case, 
no matter what the cost. There is no such thing as 
human rights in spite of constant reference to the 
people and the people’s government. Programs will 
be ruthlessly carried out without regard for the cost 
in human suffering. 

One of the most urgent problems now facing the 
missions in China is that of the schools. We are up 
against the fact that education is the most powerful 
means of political indoctrination. Many Christian 
schools have in large measure lost their original 
meaning, the reason for which they were established. 
The chief difficulties have arisen in the middle 
schools, but even children from primary schools 
come back to Christian homes protesting against 
the “superstition” of their parents and objecting 
to a blessing at the table and family worship. The 
missions and boards are already facing the decision 
on how long they can or should continue to support 
or have a share in the institutions on which little if 
any control can be exercised, or which may be act- 
ually working against the purpose for which they 
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were established. The general opinion on the field 
is that we should hold on longer to allow a cooling 
or settling-down period to see if the outcome will 
not be better than trends now indicate. 

The work of the hospitals has also been very 
difficult. High taxes and bad economic conditions 
have caused much of their trouble, but inability to 
control or discharge a member of the staff or even a 
servant is a serious problem. 

In the areas that were early taken over by the 
Communists the “work of the Church suffered 
greatly. Some preachers, church officers, and Chris- 
tians have been killed. Many chapels have been 
closed. In some sections nearly all of the rural 
churches are closed, but during the past year the 
work of the Church on the whole has not only con- 
tinued with less difficulty than that of the schools 
and hospitals, but has made real progress in many 
places. The support of the church has been difficult 
because of the severe economic conditions, but there 
seems to be real spiritual hunger and a seeking for 
the comfort and help that Christ offers. Many ad- 
ditions have been made to the church membership 
in spite of the knowledge that at any time it might 
mean suffering if one is known as a Christian. 

The province of Shantung is an area that suffered 
terribly at the hands of the Communists, yet a recent 
letter from Dr. M. A. Hopkins, of North China The- 
ological Seminary, tells of this seeking on the part 
of the people. He writes, “There are great numbers 
of inquirers who come up before the sessions for 


By W. C. McLAUCHLIN* 


These little girls are regular Sunday-school pupils in the 
chapel where Mrs. Chen helps Dr. and Mrs. McLauchlin, 
who are in the background. 





examination and baptism, ranging from two hun- 
dred to as many as one thousand in one remarkable 
instance. ... A great revival has broken out and 
pastors are urged to come in and examine the in- 
quirers. They mentioned signal cases of young 
people of high school age boldly confessing the Lord 
before atheists.” ‘Then Dr. Hopkins tells of a large 
meeting in Peking under sponsorship of the Inter- 
varsity Fellowship with the well known Pastor Chia 
Yu Ming as one of the leading speakers. ““Meetings 
were held three times a day and at each session there 
were from six hundred to one thousand in attend- 
ance. This right in the center of China’s Commun- 
ist Government!” This is a cause for deep gratitude 
to the Lord of the Harvest. 

It seems improbable that any reinforcements or 
even replacements can be sent to China in the near 
future. It may not be possible to maintain even the 
small force now on the field much longer, but let no 
one feel that the investment of life and money in 
China has been wasted. The Church is living and 
working and will endure. The only regret should 
be that we have not done more. ‘The church in 
China and the people of China need our prayers as 
never before. It may be that in answer to the prayers 
of God’s people even the wrath of man in China will 
be made to praise Him, so that out of the fires there 
will come a purer, stronger, more consecrated 
church, and a new nation that will be ready to go 
up the mountain of the Lord and learn of Him and 
spread His Gospel. 


First Fruits Among Chinese in Japan 


among the Chinese in the Kobe Area, we 
were amazed to find that only one Christian 
could be discovered among the thousands of Chinese 
in this section. This one, Mr. Hwang, was a very 
great help to us in visting and doing personal work 
among the Chinese, so many of whom were his 
friends. But when he was appointed manager for 
the Tokyo branch of the Import and Export Cor- 
poration he had to spend more than two-thirds of 
his time in Tokyo, so he has not been able to be of 
as much help in the work, which brings us to the 
subject of the “‘first fruits” of the work here. 
Mrs. Chen Yu Hsiang is the teacher of the Chinese 
National Language in the Kobe College of Foreign 


WV caer WE FIRST STARTED the work 
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The Japanese house 
serves as chapel for 
Chinese work center. 


Languages. She is a native of Peking, China, and, 
besides her native Mandarin tongue, she speaks 
Cantonese, Japanese, and English fluently, She was 
one of the first to take interest in our work and 
soon became a regular attendant at our Sunday 
morning preaching service. Later she brought her 
husband with her. Then she offered to go with us as 
we sought out the Chinese to bring the Gospel to 
them in their homes. Thus she has been taking the 
place of the one baptized Christian, Mr. Hwang, 
since he has gone to Tokyo. Mrs. Chen is an excep- 
tionally attractive person, with many rare gifts, and 
her help in the work has been outstanding. 

Mrs. Chen has already made a definite profession 
of her faith in Jesus Christ, and she wants to be 
baptized. She will probably be the first to be bap- 
tized of the group of those who have made a clear 
profession of their faith. In the beginning she, like 
the others of the Chinese colony here, knew very 
little about the Gospel. She has been growing in 
knowledge as well as in grace. Though she has many 
friends in the highest social circles and has been 





accustomed to go with them in things which are con- 
trary to the Christian ideal of living, when she took 
her stand for Christ she made a clean break with 
the things of the world and seems to be trying to 
live a genuine Christian life, and she is trying to 
bring her friends to the church and to Christ. As 
in China, we have to be very cautious in receiving 
members into the church, as church members be- 
come to the people all they know about the real na- 
ture of the Church. 

Ground has already been broken for our new 
building, which will be just to the side of the little 
makeshift chapel where we are now holding serv- 
ices, right in the center of Kobe. The new building, 
which is a part of the Church’s Program of Progress, 
will be a Chinese work center, the very first of its 
kind in all Japan. When the new building is com- 
pleted we are looking for great advances in our 
work, as we will then have a place in which we can 
do intensive teaching of those who want to know 
the Way of Life. Also we hope to train many who 
will later go back into China with the Good News. 


The Program of Progress in Japan 


By LARDNER W. MOORE* 


T IS TRUE that, in Japan, most of the funds 
l from the Program of Progress have been spent 
for buildings and land. However, the effect on 
the whole task of the church has been very en- 
couraging. 
For example, let us look at a city church, Itayado, 
located in Kobe, a city with a population of 600,000 
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before the war. Due to difficulty in securing land 
the original site of this church was on a narrow 
street on a hill. Though in the midst of a dense pop- 
ulation, it was rather inaccessible. The bombing 
of Kobe left it without a building or a manse and 
its congregation scattered. When the missionaries re- 
turned they found the pastor and the people still 
carrying on in a rented house and that by courtesy. 
Because the mission had Program of Progress funds 
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the church was able to buy land 
in a very desirable area at a time 
when prices were not too high. 
The mission helped in building 
a place of worship and a manse, 
and was also able to contribute 
to the pastor’s salary. Now after 
three years the congregation says 
they will be able to carry all 
their expenses after June go, 
1951, and pay their last install- 
ment on the loan. A church with 
a scattered congregation and 
worshiping in a small rented 
house has been helped to stand 
on its own feet again by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit working 
through the Program of Progress. 
Let us turn to a country, or 
rather a small town, church. Mr. 
Takahashi is a farmer who works 
in the agricultural section of the 
Prefectural Office. He was also 
an elder in the Takamatsu Re- a! 
formed Church. With the horrors | Me: 
of bombing bringing the war to nirs 
a dismal close this man felt 
deeply the desire to do more for > 
the evangelization of the people RPS 
of Japan, and especially in his nt 
own home near the town of 
Hirai, Kagawa Ken. First he in- 


vited his pastor to hold meetings | BAER 
in his own home. When the mis- TT 





sionaries returned he asked for a 

minister to work in his county. 

The mission was able to secure py 
the services of a young man from TIT) 
Osaka, who lived for several 

months, with his family, in one S Built 
room of a small annex to the 

elder’s home. A house formerly 

used as a temple and at the time 
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the property of the town of Hirai $ 56,052 $ 215,904 


was put up for sale. The mission, 

with the help of the Program of 

Progress, was able to purchase the property and re- 
pair it sufficiently to be used as a meeting place and 
a manse. This new work is a permanently estab- 
lished outstation. 

It must be remembered that the missionaries were 
tireless in their work of tract distribution, roadside 
and street meetings and services all over this terri- 
tory. Jim Cogswell preached five times in two days 
on his last regular visit to this field. Mr. Inoue, the 
pastor, whose desire to win souls is greater than his 
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handicap of near blindness, now has five regular 
meeting places in addition to countless visits to 
and calls from the people of that section. We are 
but reaping where they sowed, and the permanence 
of the work has been secured through the Program 
of Progress. 

One of the problems of Christian education is 
Christian teachers, It is the same in all lands, but 
aggravated in Japan during the war. The Kinjo 
Gakuin (middle school, high school, and college) 
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$583,255 
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Progress made by the Program of Progress 
funds in Japan. 


at the same time hold to its 
earlier resolution. 

The need for educational work 
among men and boys has been 
felt in the mission for decades. 
Under the impetus of the visit of 
Dr. William Elliott and Dr. 
Darby Fulton to Japan in 1946 
and with funds made available 














by the Program of Progress, Shi- 
koku Christian College was es- 
tablished. It is located at Zent- 
suji, Kagawa Ken, a small town 








on the island of Shikoku, which 
has a population of four million 
people, and it is the only Chris- 
tian institution on the island of- 




















fering higher education to men. 

It has an all Christian faculty, 
all but one of whom have been 
officers in a Presbyterian or Re- 





























formed Church. The courses of 
study are modeled after the best 
in American Christian colleges, 
with the hearty co-operation of 
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all the Japanese members of the 
board and faculty. In this first 
year there are twenty students, a 
majority of whom are Christians. 
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Board passed a resolution that as vacancies occurred 
in the faculty they would be filled by Christian 
teachers, ‘This meant the possible decrease in courses 
offered. There would follow the natural decrease in 
number of pupils and decrease in revenue. The 
mission, through the Program of Progress, was able 
to promise the school board to help take up the 
slack. ‘Through contributions to the building fund 
and to general expenses, the institution has gone on 
to establish a much-needed college department and 
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This is unique for Japan, since 
we make no distinction of faith 

for entrance. Prayer meeting is 
byie held daily in the dormitory, con- 
7 PURCHASED ducted by the students. This 
whole project holds the hope of 
a more adequately trained and 
consecrated ministry and elder- 
ship for the church, made possi- 
ble through the Program of Prog- 
ress. 

It will not be necessary to tell 
of the rebuilding of the seminary in Kobe, of Seiwa 
Girls’ School in Kochi, the work among Chinese or 
the kindergarten in Nagoya; of the many churches 
with which we are not now formally connected 
whose work we have been able to help. The accom- 
panying chart shows to some extent what the mjs- 
sion has been able to do. It is hoped that just that 
much more can be done in the next three years with 
the help of the Program of Progress. Truly the Lord 
has been our helper and in this we do rejoice. 
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It seems so strange in a foreign land that 


Foreign Missionaries 
Work with Foreigners! 


HE TITLE to this article may sound to some 
T= a type of redundancy, as though it would 

be natural for a foreign missionary to work 
among foreigners. Actually, however, it is rather 
rare, for it is the home missionary in America who 
works among the foreign-born population of some 
of our larger cities. Foreign missionaries generally 
do their work among the natives of the land to 
which they go. In Japan, however, during the pres- 
ent emergency in Korea, many of the missionaries to 
Korea who have taken refuge there temporarily have 
found work among the Korean population of Japan; 
and both the missionary and the people to whom he 
strives to minister are foreigners. 

During the Japanese occupation of Korea a mil- 
lion Koreans migrated to Japan; some to study, but 
most to enter factories as laborers. The Presbyterian 
Church of Canada and the churches in Korea sent 
workers into Japan, where a prosperous Korean 
Christian Church developed with congregations and 
pastors all through the islands. With the end of the 
war this Church was dealt a staggering blow when 
all the outstanding Koreans made their way back 
into Korea with the high hopes of assisting in setting 
up their country as an independent one. This nat- 
urally took most of the church leaders and large seg- 
ments of each congregation, which forced many 
churches to close their doors because so few were 
there to carry on. 

By no means all of the Koreans returned to their 
native land, however, and many have been slipping 
back into Japan again. Their total number is ap- 
proximately 700,000, though no one really knows 
how many are here. Only sixteen churches are func- 
tioning, and two pastors recently brought in from 
Korea still bring the number of ministers only to 
six. But the stricken church is finding itself and 
beginning to thrive again. The temporary influx of 
missionaries from Korea has given the churches here 
a boost as they have held evangelistic meetings and 
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classes, and have led the church members in per- 
sonal visitation with gratifying results. 

There are decisions for Christ at most of our 
meetings, and the people in general are open to the 
Gospel message, but many have turned to com- 
munism. A stronger work should have been done 
among them at the close of World War II, but while 
it is late now, it is not too late. The churches must 
be rebuilt and workers secured to lead the services 
and train leaders. 

There have been twenty-three of our Korean mis- 
sionaries in Japan, and all have kept busy. The 
group in Karuizawa is composed of the new mem- 
bers of our Korea Mission who are devoting their 
time to learning the Korean language. The group 
in Osaka, composed of most of the medical person- 
nel of the Korea Mission, served in a civilian ca- 
pacity with the American army during the 
emergency. They were among the first to return to 
Korea. The other two groups have been working in 
the Korean churches in and around Kobe, Osaka, 
and Nagoya, with unlimited opportunities. 

Meanwhile the door has opened again for the 
return of some of the Korean missionaries to Korea. 
Needless to say this is a development greatly to be 
desired and encouraged. To meet adequately the 
need and challenge in Korea will take many more 
missionaries than the present force numbers. Nor do 
we want to leave the struggling Korean congrega- 
tion in Japan. The answer? More missionaries for 
Japan, for Korea, for people everywhere who do 
not know the love of God in Christ Jesus. 





By JOHN E. TALMAGE 


Korea missionary, now in Japan. 
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By IRA MOORE* 


Education=Evangelism 


In Congo 


gian Congo mission field at this time more 

than ever before. Education is a vital part of 
our missionary effort in the Congo because the gov- 
ernment has left the schooling of the youth of that 
land almost entirely in the hands of the Protestant 
and Catholic missions up until now. The colonial 
government has long subsidized the schools of the 
Catholic missions, but the Protestants have financed 
their own. Since the war the government has 
changed its policy and has said to the Protestant 
missions, ““We will help finance your schools too, if 
you will meet our requirements.” 

The Presbyterian mission answered that it would 
be happy to have financial aid from the government 
in running its schools so long as the requirements 
did not encroach on the religious instruction given 
in those schools. The mission has always considered 
it a part of the responsibility of the government to 
help educate the people. The government has agreed 
to grant freedom in religious instruction, so now 
the mission must meet the requirements which the 
government has set up. 


(5 «& HAS A PLACE for educators in the Bel- 


Importance of Christian Education 


This is the greatest challenge the Congo mission 
has faced for a long time. It will not be easy to 
meet, but it will certainly be worth while. It means 
the privilege of educating the youth of that part of 
what has been called the “Dark Continent” in 
Christian schools where the Word of God has pre- 
eminence. What a challenge! 

Christian education is almost necessary in that 
country if we wish to develop Christian communi- 
ties and to plant an indigenous church. Few parents 
there are capable of giving their children the Chris- 
tian instruction in the home which they need. 
Church services and Sunday schools are not ade- 
quate to meet this need even if all the pupils in the 
schools were able to attend regularly, which they 
aren’t. But the urge for schooling is being felt in 


*Missionary in Belgian Congo. 
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Congo at the moment. Most of the young people 
want learning and will walk miles to attend school. 
A large percentage of our converts are won to 
Christ through the school. God has given this won- 
derful avenue of evangelization and instruction for 
the youth of this heathen land. The government 
offers to help finance it if we meet certain require- 
ments. 


Governmental Requirements 


Some of the chief requirements are these. The 
missionary directors and teachers in the schools must 
have at least one year’s residence in Belgium, where 
they must complete a normal and a colonial course 
provided by the government, as well as acquire a 
certain proficiency in the French language. 

Since French is the official language in the Congo, 
all instruction after the sixth grade is to be given in 
that tongue. The native language, which is 
Tshiluba, may be used up to sixth grade level. 

The school buildings must meet certain specifica- 
tions concerning size, lighting, etc. This is causing 
quite a problem just now because the present school 
sheds are not adequate, though they were the best 
that could be managed when the mission alone 
financed the project. The government, by the way, 
will help bear the expense of building new build- 
ings and of converting those already in use. 

The school year is ten months and school must 
be in session six days a week. This last probably up- 
set the missionary personnel more than any of the 
requirements. ‘The average missionary teacher or di- 
rector of schools carries such a heavy load and has 
so many duties outside the school that the extra time 
involved by this requirement seemed to make it im- 
possible. It is impossible with the number of edu- 
cational workers now on the field! 


New School System 


The government also proposed a reorganization 
of the school system, First, they suggested that it 
was not a good policy to take the masses of stu- 
dents beyond the sixth grade. Many are not mentally 
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capable of going beyond that level with any degree 
of proficiency and it makes them unfit to do well 
the manual labor which they are capable of doing. 
A student who goes through the higher grades wants 
a “white collar job.” So it was proposed that the 
best students be weeded out at the end of the fifth 
grade, be given two extra preparatory years and 
then entered in high school. There has not been a 
school that could be recognized as a high school on 
the mission. There were schools which took the stu- 
dents through the ninth grade, but they were not 
really up to high school level. At Mutoto now we 
have a high school according to government regu- 
lations, which will begin its second year in Decem- 
ber. ‘The course will cover a three-year period. 

There are other schools suggested by the govern- 
ment called “Ecole de Pedagogie” which the student 
may enter at the completion of the fourth grade and 
which has a course of two years. This qualifies him 
to teach first and second grades. Three of these 
schools have been started on our mission. 

The “Ecole de Moniteurs” has also been started 
and is in its fourth year now. This course will 
qualify a student to teach through the sixth grade. 
Most of the teaching in this school must be done by 
missionaries and it has a four-year course. 

For those students who are left behind at the end 
of the fifth grade the government proposes two types 
of schools—an agricultural school and a school of 
manual arts. Neither of those has been attempted 
yet by the Presbyterian mission because of lack of 
personnel. The Catholic mission has some in that 
area. And that brings us to our last point. 


Urgent Needs 


How can the home church help to further the 
educational work of our Congo mission which is 


such an important instrument in the evangelization 
and the establishing of an indigenous church in that 
land? We must have workers. We are grateful for 
those new ones who have just finished their study in 
Belgium and have gone to Congo, and for those 
now studying in Belgium. The General Assembly 
asked for nine new educational missionaries in 
1950-51. Three have been appointed, two from 
the United States and one from Belgium. Surely 
there are othgrs who would like to join these and 
the others in the Congo who are struggling with this 
tremendous task of educating the Congolese youth, 
not only that they may have a knowledge of the 
things of this world, but that they may know Him 
“whom to know aright is life everlasting.” 

Then for those who are left behind, unable to go, 
there are the other two great responsibilities of giv- 
ing and praying. We are all to give, of course, as we 
feel led and as we are able, for how are those who 
go to be kept there if we shirk this responsibility? 
They are our representatives. 

But “pray ye” is perhaps the most urgent com- 
mand, because that is one contribution each Chris- 
tian can make toward the great missionary effort of 
our Church. Besides, a praying Christian will be a 
giving Christian! Pray for the unsaved souls in 


Congo today and for the schools that may reach: 


them. Pray for the babes in Christ that through the 
instruction of the schools they may become full 
grown in Him, “thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” Pray that leaders may spring from among 
them to lead their Church aright. Pray for the 
American Presbyterian Congo Mission that it may 
always stand for the truth, and that to live Christ 
and to bring others to a saving knowledge of Him 
may be the supreme purpose of each of its members 
always. 








IF 


you are actively interested in any of the Christian col- 
leges in China, if you are concerned with any Christian 
work being carried on in Communist-dominated coun- 
tries, or if you are looking for guidance in your prayers 
for pressing world conditions ;—you will want Lift Up 
Your Eyes! Within the framework of thirty-one short 
devotional studies the problems of the Chinese Chris- 
tian colleges, their faculties, students, and trustees, are 
simply and forcefully told. Here is an admirable intro- 
duction to the United Board for Christian Colleges in 
China and your own denominational link with its asso- 
ciated institutions. Brief Bible references and appro- 
priate prayers combine to provide a month of fellow- 
ship and intercession which will be richly rewarding, 
Send for your own free copy to: The United Board for 
Christian Colleges in China, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York: ti, N. ¥. 
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American field worker visits Mexican field 

worker. Helen Cassell of Roanoke, Va., 

whose field work was teaching at the 

“Mexican A.T.S.” at San Luis Potosi last 

summer, is shown visiting Josephina Ojeda, 

student there, and her Sunday-school class, 
which is her field work. 


PRACTICE MAKES... 
Service More Effective 


By KATHERINE ARROWOOD* 


tice as well as study in its curriculum. The 

profession of religious education is no excep- 
tion. Enthusiasm needs an outlet, and learning needs 
expression. At the Assembly’s Training School, field 
work affords an opportunity for practical activity. 
Field work corresponds to practice teaching in a 
teacher’s college and interning in a medical educa- 
tion. 

“We'll not have square pegs in round holes if we 
can help it,” says Mrs. L. C. Majors, Field Work Di- 
rector at A.T.S., and she is persistent in finding field 
work assignments in which the student will be best 
adjusted. In interviews at the beginning of every 
year, she quickly discerns the abilities and best gifts 
of each student, and places her where she will be 
most effective. During the two-year course, students 
are given opportunities of doing several different 


oo PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL has prac- 


*Barium Springs, N. C. A member of the Junior Class at the 
Assembly’s Training School. After graduating from Woman’s 
College, University of N. C., she worked at Duke University as a 
writer in the Bureau of Public Information, and as a secretary to 
the Registrar of the Divinity School. 
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types of work, and Mrs. Majors tries to find work in 
which the student has not already had experience. 
In this way the student has a chance not only to try 
out her newly acquired knowledge but also to find 
the type of church work in which she can render 
the best service. So field work becomes, in a very 
real sense, her vocation. 

Knowledge of materials, general abilities, and 
even special abilities and hobbies are all used by the 
student in field work. This may be teaching Bible in 
day school or Sunday school, leading young people 
in a church or working in a community center. Mu- 
sicians are always in demand, and last year a student 
artist worked on illustrations for posters and pro- 
grams. This year another talent is being used. A 
student with dramatic experience is helping fellow 
students plan dramatic skits, and was especially use- 
ful around Thanksgiving and Christmas. Other hob- 
bies, such as collecting poetry and ideas for hand- 
crafts, are extremely useful. In this way, field work 
becomes both vocation and avocation. 

If field work situations were merely well-regu- 
lated laboratories, the experience would have 
limited value. But in working with human beings, 
one can always expect the unexpected. No matter 
how much the student learns from her supervisor at 
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Left, as attendance went up at the Hawfields Presbyterian Church School at Mebane, N. C., last summer balloons were sent 

up by the pastor, Rev. Ralph L. Buchanan. Mary Catherine McCormick, A.T.S.’er from St. Pauls, N. C., directed the school. 

Right, a quest group at Camp Cho-weh, Brazos Presbytery, Texas, is busily engaged in study with Lillian McCulloch and 
Ellen Moffatt as leaders. 


the church and from books and classes, she will al- 
ways find a different situation, or a new problem in 
which she must use her own initiative and God’s 
help. As one student put it, “God becomes even more 
of a reality when I begin to work with people.” A 
vesper program for young people may have to be 
adapted to a group of adults at the last minute, or 
a Sunday-school class may have to be taught on 
short notice. It is in meeting such situations that 
the student grows in understanding and goes back 
to her classes inspired to learn more. 

Six hours a week is the maximum amount of time 
for the Junior to spend in field work, and ten hours 
for the Senior. Whether working with children in 
a wealthy church or in a community center; whether 
counseling young people or directing a youth choir, 
there is a temptation to spend more than the allotted 
time on field work. But the time is limited, to help 
keep a good balance between class work and field 
work and to guide the student in maintaining a 
wholesome personal schedule. 

Field work at A.T.S. is not merely an experiment 
for the student; it is more than that. It is a service 
to the church. In the first place, students are as- 
signed to situations where they are really needed, 
and can definitely make themselves useful. In the 
second place, the person supervising the project, and 
the field work director at the school, assist the stu- 
dent in making a real contribution. The student 
herself is probably her own severest critic. If she 
feels that she is not making a real contribution, she 
is expected to seek advice from the field work di- 
rector about how to improve her work. 

The school year field work helps to prepare the 
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students for summer field work. The six weeks 
usually spent in summer field work are instrumental 
in preparing them for a vocation. From the experi- 
ence of the summer often comes the crystallizing 
insight into future work. The first and sole ambi- 
tion of one student after teaching Bible school in 
San Antonio this past summer is to teach in a week- 
day kindergarten for young children and devote the 
afternoons to classes for youth in a Mexican com- 
munity. 

Once in the history of the school there was no of- 
ficial summer work. But in 1933 when the school 
first offered a degree, summer field work was in- 
stituted as a requirement for a degree. The work 
consisted mainly of vacation church schools. The 
good results increased the demand for the services of 
Training School students, but many communities 
could not afford to invite them. In 1940, the Women 
of the Church gave their annual Birthday Gift to 
the vacation church school movement, the money to 
be used over a period of ten years. Thus many com- 
munities have had vacation church schools that 
could not have had this privilege otherwise. Today, 
although this fund has been used up, vacation 
church schools are still an important part of the 
summer program. Each fall the students come back 
to A.T.S. excited about the schools they conducted 
in one-room schoolhouses reached by swinging 
bridges or in large community churches. 

The summer program has now broadened to 
include numerous activities, such as youth work 
in churches and church camps, religious education 
in churches, student activities at colleges, recreation 
in communities, orphanage work, and others. 
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Flashes from the Field 


Counting Her Blessings 


A little thirteen-year-old boy came to us at Tex.- 
Mex. one day. His mother was dead, and his father 
had recently married a sixteen-year-old girl. His 
father helped him very little because the new wife 
and the four younger children needed all that he 
made. The boy worked extra to make money to buy 
shoes, and was glad to wear second-hand clothes. 
After several years he graduated from Tex.-Mex. 
By borrowing a little money and working hard, he 
finished three years of his college work. Then he 
visited his home in Mexico after an absence of 
many years. He realized that his younger sister was 
in need of what Pres.-Mex. offered. 

Postponing his dream of a college degree, he 
found a job in order to support her. When he 
asked her if she would like to go to Pres.-Mex., she 
was thrilled, and then a sad expression came over 
her face. “Will I have to be a Protestant?” she 
asked. “You know our little mother was a Catholic.” 

He replied, ““No, you do not have to. I shall even 
ask Miss Murray not to talk religion to you.” 

In less than six months she wrote, “I too know 
why you wanted to be a Protestant. I joined the 
Presbyterian Church yesterday. I am so happy.” 

A year later she and I were watching people 
come out of an old cathedral in Mexico. She turned 
to me and said, “Poor ignorant people, and to think 
that I too did not know any better at one time.” 

She remained at Pres.-Mex. until she received her 
diploma. That same morning she married a former 
Tex.-Mex. boy. I took these children of ours back 
to Tex.-Mex. for a short visit, but stopped at the 
courthouse to get the marriage certificate recorded. 
As the brother and the bridegroom left the car, she 
said to me, “Mrs. McLane, I am the happiest person 
in the world, and I want you to know how much 
my brother has done for me. He has helped me 
learn to live by having Pres.-Mex. as my home. He 
has in one way given me my husband by letting me 
learn to know Tex.-Mex., and he has given me my 
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Saviour, for I would not have known the living 
Christ if he had not brought me here. My husband 
and I will build a Christian home in Mexico.” 

A little bride thanking God for an unselfish 
brother, her Christian husband, and her Christ. A 
picture of beauty, the beauty of gratitude. 

I thanked God right then for these schools where 
young Mexicans learn to know the living Christ— 
and learn to share with others for Christ’s sake. 

Mrs. S. Brooks McLane, 
Texas-Mexican Industrial Institute, 
Kingsville, Texas 


“Behold, a Sower Went Forth to Sow” 


The small mining camp was located far up near 
the head of the creek. The eighty or more camp 
children climbed halfway up the rocky mountain- 
side to the little white schoolhouse, presided over 
by a native mountaineer as schoolmaster. He was 
not a Christian but a man of sturdy qualities and a 
respect for the Word of God. 

The home mission worker was invited to come 
to the school for the teaching of weekly Bible les- 
sons. The schoolmaster brought his Bible and 
asked his older boys and girls to do likewise. He 
soon became interested, and never did the mission 
worker have a more eager pupil than he. He lis- 
tened closely, asking questions and making frequent 
notations in his Bible. 

The “seed” took root in his heart, a conviction of 
its truth gripped him, and he saw his need of the 
living Christ. Months passed, the Word continued 
to work, a full surrender to Christ was made, and 
along with him came a group of boys and girls who 
are living sincere Christian lives, true witnesses for 
Christ in this remote mountain section. 

Does it pay? A thousand times, yes. 

Miss Effie B. Bley, 
Mountain mission worker, 
Knoxville Presbytery, 
Pineville, Kentucky 
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Never a Dull Moment 


Home Missions! Are these just two vague, mean- 
ingless words to you? Let’s look at one corner of 
North Carolina where Home Missions is real! 
Come up, up to the crest of the high hills where 
beauty lies before you in endless miles of misty 
blue, where singing mountain streams tumble down 
into tiny, hidden valleys, and exquisite flowers 
blossom on the hillside. At first glance, you would 
scarcely realize there are homes nestled in every 
hollow and cove, homes in which are men and 
women and many boys and girls who need the trans- 
forming love and power of the Lord Jesus in their 
hearts. 

Suppose you were to carry on the work for a week 
here in these hills—you, too, would feel the thrill of 
serving in a home mission field. On Sunday you 
would teach in four Sunday schools in four widely 
separated communities, then in the evening you 
would gather up a group of promising young 
people for a Youth Fellowship meeting in another 
community. Your mileage would be well over one 
hundred miles before you call it a day. On two 
other nights of the week you would bring the young 
people together for youth meetings in other com- 
munities, driving a round trip of approximately 
fifty miles and seventy-five miles respectively. 

Perhaps once or twice during the week you would 
spend the day visiting in the homes and enjoying 
the warm hospitality of your friends in the different 
communities. But you would come home with a 
burdened heart, too, for ugly sin is here in these 
beautiful mountains just as it is on the crowded 
city streets with its sinister grip on many lives. How 
you would yearn to give those lost in sin a vision of 
your Christ! 

You would meet with your Scout troop each week 
and there also you would feel that urgent desire to 
see that alert group develop into useful Christian 
citizens. 

Perhaps after assuming the role of a home mis- 
sion worker for a week, you will want to stay all 
summer and teach the boys and girls for twelve 
weeks of Bible School—two weeks each in six com- 
munities. You will find pleasure in the response of 
some of these children to the teaching of the Bible. 
You will feel your own faith strengthened as you 
listen each night to the messages of the revival 
preachers who come to serve these churches in the 
summer’s special services. 

There is never a dull moment in mission work, 
for there is always some task, large or small, waiting 
to be done. The old adage, “Variety is the spice of 
life,” surely is true in the life of the home mission 
worker. Is Home Missions still a vague thing? Have 
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you now caught at least a glimpse of the deep satis- 
faction, abounding joy, and sometimes heartache, 
too, of being a co-laborer with God on the high, 
breeze-swept slopes of the Blue Ridge? We hope so! 
Miss Evelyn Acheson, 
Home mission worker, 
Winston-Salem Presbytery, 
Glendale Springs, North Carolina 


Things Have Changed 


The winter of 1899 and 1900 was extremely severe 
on the Poor Fork of the Cumberland, where we 
were doing our first Home Mission work after our 
marriage. The nearest railroad town was forty miles 
away. The short cut over the wild mountain trail 
to Appalachia was fourteen miles, and a very diffi- 
cult as well as dangerous trail. 

Christmas came, and we wondered how we would 
get the Christmas package from home. Every day 
seemed ages, and it was not until the fourteenth of 
January that my husband was able to start to the 
depot, riding Old Tom. In one of the two saddle- 
pockets, thrown across the saddle, were two half- 
gallon jars to bring us some coal oil, for we had 
run out. We had to go to bed at dark and get up at 
daylight. It was the first crossing, and my husband 
marked his way by a fallen tree, close to the top of 
Big Black. There was a possibility of going down 
several ways that would have led from home. It was 
with a great deal of anxiety that we waited. How 
good it was to welcome him home at ten o’clock! It 
had been a rough and dangerous adventure. The 
horse had lost its footing and only the quick pull of 
the bridle saved him from going down. The saddle- 
pockets turned over, and so did the coal oil, but 
the snow broke the fall and saved the bottles from 
breaking. 

The fruit and much of the contents of the Christ- 
mas box had to be thrown away at the depot. 

Thirty years later as we spent the day with our 
good friend, and in talking over old times, she was 
still a bit peeved because one of the neighbors had 
borrowed some of that precious coal oil and never 
paid it back. What a change today as we ride over 
the splendid roads and see the electric lights in all 
the homes! It seems almost a dream as we recall this 
experience. 

Mrs. H. L. Cockerham, 

Retired mountain mission worker, 
Guerrant Presbytery, 

Quicksand, Kentucky 


Wayside Opportunity 

When I was pastor of the Mexican Presbyterian 
Church in Falfurrias, Texas, one day I went to a 
little printery. There I met a young man by the 
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name of Nicolas. I talked to him about basic prin- 
ciples of religion. After a few minutes. of conversa- 
tion, I noticed that he was ready to attend our re- 
ligious services. I told him that a young man of our 
church would invite and take him to our next serv- 
ice. It happened that Nicolas was in church that 
night before the young man who was to accompany 
him. Since that night he has continued to attend 
our services regularly. After a few months of activity 
we received him on baptism and profession of faith. 

Soon he started to work with the other members 
of his family, and as a result two of his sisters were 
converted. Both of them attended Pres.-Mex. School. 
One of them, after graduation, continued her stud- 
ies at Oklahoma Presbyterian College and after- 
wards attended a school for missionaries in Mexico. 
Now she is a teacher at Pres.-Mex. 

Nicolas was elected an elder of our church in 
Falfurrias, and he worked with much interest. Dur- 
ing World War II he was called to the army and 
rapidly he rose to a high rank. Although in the 
army, he was firm in his Christian life and sent his 
contributions to his church. One of the first things 
he does when visiting the city is to go to the church. 

That is how a brief wayside conversation in a 
little printery resulted in the conversion of Nicolas 
and two of his sisters. Now the three of them are 
sincere Christians and active members of our 
church. The prophet was right when he said: “So 
shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: 
it shall not return unto me void, but it shall ac- 
complish that which I please, and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto I sent it.” 

Rev. I. C. Olivares, 
Texas-Mexican Presbytery, 
Laredo, Texas 


Fruits of the Years 
Thirty-eight years ago there was an unusual oc- 
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Missionary Arrivals 


The following missionaries have arrived in the 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Punt .. 
Miss Mary Crawford 
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Miss Nancy A. Boyd 


Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Morrow .. September 





currence in this field. A Presbyterian family moved 
into a small inland village six miles from one of my 
preaching appointments. Learning of the fact, I 
visited the home and was met at the door by the 
wife and mother, who had in her arms a baby girl. 
I made an occasional preaching appointment, and 
I was in the home often. There were nine children 
in the family. 

Two years later I sat one morning on the roots 
of an oak tree in a little hollow near a spring. One 
of the sons of the home, then fifteen years old, was 
with me. He said, “Brother Barr, I am fifteen now, 
and I have read the Bible through. I want to join 
the church, and I want to be a preacher, but I want 
to be baptized.” He meant that he wanted to be 
immersed, that being the only mode of baptism 
practiced in that community, by the one organized 
church. 

We sat there for several hours. I explained the 
Scriptural mode of baptism, and also showed that 
the baptism which he had received in infancy was 
proper and conclusive. He was sufficiently con- 
vinced. That afternoon we got in my buggy and 
went north a few miles to a small schoolhouse built 
for the residents of a logging community. There, 
by the light of a kerosene lamp, I preached to a 
large congregation, and there the boy made his 
public profession of faith in Christ. 

He was determined to obtain an education, being 
then still in grammer school. Overcoming all diffi- 
culties, he found a way to attend high school and 
then college. He took his M.A. degree in Greek. 
This boy who found Christ through the home mis- 
sion enterprise has been pastor of several of our im- 
portant churches and has been an army chaplain. 


Dr. John T. Barr, 
President, Caddo Valley Academy, 
Norman, Arkansas 
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A Place for BIBLE READING 


a bit “under conviction” about family wor- 

ship and especially about the reading of the 
Bible in their homes. They know the value of such 
a practice, but they recognize, too, that the Bible 
can do little for persons when it is read only from 
duty, without understanding or enjoyment. To 
change and direct life, Bible reading must be an 
“experience.” It must engage one’s interest, one’s 
feelings, and having done this it may little by little 
channel one’s energies into those paths followed 
always by God-seeking and God-directed persons. 

“But we do not understand the Bible,” parents 
admit. “How can we help our children to under- 
stand and enjoy it?” 

We need, first of all, to discover what the Bible is, 
and to find out what ties together the sixty-six 
volumes into one message of tremendous spiritual 
power. Without such understanding our enjoyment 
of the Bible is often limited to the Psalms and the 
Gospels. A book. for every parent and for older 
children is The Story of the Bible, by Walter Rus- 
sell Bowie. It is the story of the Bible as well as a 
fascinating retelling of stories that are in the Bible. 
Of value, too, is The Bible and the Common 
Reader, by Mary Ellen Chase, to be found in most 
libraries; and Dr. Roy Smith’s set of twelve inexpen- 
sive booklets called the “Know Your Bible Series.” 

The second difficulty, and one which today is 
quite unnecessary, is that of language. Parents un- 
acquainted with translations of the Bible into our 
modern speech might well pay a visit to the Bible 
shelves of a public library and find out for them- 
selves which version or translation seems most 
meaningful. Moffatt’s, Weymouth’s, Smith and 
Goodspeed’s THE BIBLE: An American Transla- 
tion, the Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament recently published—each speaks with 
special distinctness to certain people. /.s her first ex- 
perience with a modern translation, one mother 
read with complete absorption the first thirty chap- 
ters of Genesis, and was amazed at the pages she had 
turned and the time which had elapsed. 

Granted, then, that the Bible can be understood, 
what shall we read? Let parents read for their own 
pleasure from the present-day translation of their 
choice large bodies of Scripture—whole story-cycles 
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from the Old Testament, a group of psalms, one of 
the shorter prophets, all of Mark’s Gospel, a nar- 
rative section and a teaching section as put down in 
Matthew, one of Paul’s letters—searching always for 
something to share with the family. The search 
will never be made in vain. 

Let church experiences of the family contribute 
passages to be read. From the hymnal index find in 
your present-day translation the responsive reading 
used in Sunday’s service. Compare it with the ver- 
sion in the hymnal. Wonder together why those 
who compiled the readings selected this one. Use, 
too, the passage of Scripture read by the minister 
and from which he may have chosen his sermon 
text. What did it mean to him, as revealed in his 
sermon? What more does it mean to the different 
members of the family? 

Enjoy with little children the frequent Bible pic- 
tures on their story papers, Find and show in the 
Bible the section where this story is told, although 
you may seldom read it. Let them “pretend read- 
ing” to the family the Bible verses they learn. 

A like plan may be followed with older children. 
When the story of Joseph is enjoyed at church 
school, read these chapters from Genesis at home. 
Let the Gospel of Mark or Luke read with the fam- 
ily give added meaning to a study of Jesus’ life, 
teachings, and personality. These older boys and 
girls can enjoy quite long passages from one of the 
present-day translations. With a unit of study about 
the prophets in progress at church school, use the 
pupils’ book as a guide for reading the great mes- 
sages of “God’s spokesmen.” 

The church seasons afford natural opportunities 
for the enjoyment of the Bible, and ways to make 
the Bible stories rich and beautiful. Set up a Christ- 
mas manger scene and tell how Francis of Assisi 
planned such a créche long ago so that Luke’s story 
might come alive for his untutored people. One 
family purchased from the House of Art in New 
York City a truly beautiful reproduction of Le- 
rolle’s painting, “The Arrival of the Shepherds.” 
Framed in pine branches and flanked by tall red 
tapers, this picture and the Bible story it tells were 
the high point of Christmas that year, even for the 
“‘less-than-three-year-old.” 

One Easter season seventh- and eighth-grade 
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people sat enthralled through the reading of three 
complete chapters from John (chapters 18 through 
20). Every year on Pentecost Sunday, Christian fam- 
ilies should read reverently the story of that thrill- 
ing day when Jesus’ first followers found themselves 
conscious of His abiding presence and able to go 
forward with His work (Acts 2:1-24, 37-47). During 
one year let the festivals of Jewish neighbors suggest 
interesting parts of the Bible to use. When Passover 
is kept in the spring, read about the exodus from 
Egypt, and about Jesus’ boyhood visit to Jerusalem 
for this festival. In early autumn find the laws gov- 
erning the Feast of Booths (Leviticus 23:33-44), and 
choose from Exodus stories about the years when 
the Hebrews wandered in the wilderness, dwelling 
in frail desert shelters. Make the December Feast of 
Lights an occasion for reading the stories of the 
Maccabbees in the ‘‘between-the-Testaments 
books,” if the Apocrypha is printed in your copy of 
the Bible. 

Sometimes the Bible may be linked with public 
school experiences. As ancient history uncovers for 
juniors the early civilizations of Egypt and Meso- 
potamia, read the patriarch stories in Genesis and 
go on to the history books to see what was happen- 
ing to another ancient people, the Hebrews. 

Help children to sense the similarity of human 
experience which had kept the Bible ever a vital 
book, helpful to men of all times, The Hebrew 
captivity in Babylon and the song of these exiles 
(Psalm 137) will suggest the captive and exile peo- 
ples of our time in the war just past. President 
Truman, called to lead our own nation in an hour 
of crisis, remembered Solomon’s prayer offered at 
the beginning of his rule. Disagreements within 
your own or neighbor churches will recall Paul’s 
counsel to Christians beset by similar woes. Dis- 
cussion of present-day social practices affords op- 
portunities to think of Paul’s words to earlier 
Christians—for example, the Corinthians who won- 
dered why they should abstain from eating food 
offered to idols, since they knew that idolatry was 
meaningless, 
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For family problems and family events we can 
find guidance and inspiration in the words of the 
Bible. As older boys and girls choose a lifework, the 
temptations of Jesus help set a standard of values 
and suggest the spirit in which we shall render our 
service to the world. The careless thoughts and 
words, the poor choices of movies, radio programs, 
and reading which slip into the experience of the 
best-guided family need that standard which Paul 
set for Christians in Philippians 4:8. A baptism in 
the family will make meaningful the day when 
Jesus’ parents took their baby Son to the Temple, 
or that later day when He went down to the Jordan 
River to affirm the presence of God in His life. 

To countless daily experiences the psalms may 
give meaning, and these experiences in turn deepen 
and strengthen our appreciation and understanding 
of their messages. Through a real “searching of the 
Scriptures” families may find words worthy to ex- 
press great beauty and joyful times which are part 
of vacations out-of-doors. For sorrow the psalms 
have hope and confidence to offer, if they be read 
by a seeking heart. The “Traveler’s Psalm” (Psalm 
121) can bring a sense of God’s care to our frequent 
comings and goings. The confident words of Isaiah 
26:1-4 may speak peace to families confronted by 
trouble and fear. 

(Continued on page 35) 











Here are the thirty-five who brought their “Bien” to Dr. Nelson. 


“Here Are the Nine’ 


Thirty-five lepers who remembered to say thank 
you have celebration in Dr. Nelson’s honor. 


EPERS HAVE ALWAYS been a problem in 
:. the human family. From time immemorial 
they have been segregated, despised, neg- 
lected, and often they have been persecuted and 
abused. It was so in the days of our Lord. I have 
often thought that it is not surprising that only one 
of the ten lepers healed by Jesus returned to thank 
Him, simply because lepers had been trained to be 
ignored, shunned, and treated negatively. They 
could not believe their own senses when they were 
told by Jesus that they were healed, They had never 
seen or heard anything like this before. That, how- 
ever, was not sufficient reason for ingratitude. This 
is no defense of the ungrateful nine, but rather an 
effort to understand why they acted as they did. 
Accompanying this article is a picture taken at 
the Sarah Walkup Hospital in Taichow, Kiangsu, 
China, of thirty-five lepers. They came to the hos- 
pital last September for the express purpose of 
thanking Dr. Henry S. Nelson for treating their 


*Evangelistic missionary in Taichow, China. 
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leprosy every week since January, 1949, a period of 
twenty months. This is news! A grateful leper? That 
is it! Hence our story. We have got in the habit of 
expecting nothing from the pathetic creatures, so 
that when they put on a demonstration of gratitude 
in Taichow on September 7, we all turned out to 
see this new and strange thing. 

Dr. Nelson had an academic interest in leprosy on 
his arrival in China in the fall of 1947. He un- 
doubtedly had studied it during his medical course 
at Vanderbilt University, but he had not visited 
Carrville, Louisiana, or the Leper Colony in the 
Hawaiian Islands on his way to China. In fact, he 
tells me he had never seen a leper until he came to 
China and had never treated one professionally 
until he came to Taichow in the fall of 1948 to re- 
open the Sarah Walkup Hospital. Dr. and Mrs. 
Kellersberger of the American Mission to Lepers 
had given Mrs. Richardson a big bottle of Diasone 
in the fall of 1947 for use in treating a Chinese 
friend’s little daughter, who had contracted leprosy. 
We asked Dr. Nelson to take over the treatment of 
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By ROBERT P. RICHARDSON* 


this little girl upon our return to Taichow two 
years ago. When the hospital was re-opened in 
November, 1948, Dr. Nelson treated the little girl 
in the clinic every week. Soon two or three other 
lepers, hearing of the treatment, came to see what 
could be done for them. This number increased. Dr. 
Nelson became interested in this pathetic segment 
of the human family, and with characteristic Chris- 
tian concern for these in great need, brought to 
bear on the lepers all his medical knowledge and 
skill as he administered the latest and most scien- 
tific treatment in the name and spirit of Jesus. From 
the China Mission to Lepers, the American Mission 
to Lepers and the British Mission to Lepers, Dr. 
Nelson obtained chaulmoogra oil, Diasone, and 
soon will have Sulphetrone for the treatment of the 
lepers. 

After two months of treating lepers in the regular 
clinic of the hospital they came in such numbers 
that a leper clinic was set up separately. Since 
January, 1949, every Friday morning Dr. Nelson 
and his Chinese associates have carefully cared for 
the men and women, boys and girls, all lepers, who 
come for injections and other treatments, free. 
Every week more than thirty lepers come for treat- 
ment. The highest number has been forty in one 
day. About fifty per cent are from the city of Tai- 
chow and the others are from the countryside round 
about. A few come as far as twenty to fifty miles for 
the treatment. During these twenty months many 
of the lepers have shown clinical improvement, and 
Dr. Nelson tells me that if the weekly clinic is main- 
tained and the present treatments continued with- 
out a break, there should be marked improvement 
in some of the lepers, with the chance that a few 
cases may be completely arrested and can stop 
coming to the hospital for treatment. All of this, 
and a chance at heaven too, free of charge, they get 
at the Sarah Walkup Hospital in Taichow, Kiangsu, 
because one American missionary doctor answered 
in the affirmative, the age-old question, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” 

The Ceremony of Gratitude put on by the lepers 
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for Dr. Nelson’s benefit took the form of the pre- 
sentation of a “Bien,” or Chinese Banner, on last 
September 7 in the morning at about 11 o'clock. 
This is a typical Chinese custom in expressing 
thanks to a doctor by a grateful Chinese patient. 
The “Biens,’” or Chinese Banners, which decorate 
the walls of every Christian hospital in China, bear 
mute testimony to the skill and kindness of a multi- 
tude of missionary doctors throughout the land, 

After breakfast on September 7, the thirty-five 
grateful lepers hired a Chinese band and paraded 
down the main street of Taichow, banging the 
cymbals, beating the drums, and playing ‘Turkey 
in the Straw,” while the two huge “Biens” were 
carried on bamboo poles for all to see. Finally, the 
parade of lepers and banners wended its way to the 
hospital, where it was properly greeted at the gate 
by Dr. Nelson and his assistants. The “Biens” were 
presented with bows and speeches, Dr. Nelson 
served the leper guests a feast of hot Chinese 
noodles with accompanying condiments, the picture 
was taken and the “Biens” were properly hung in 
the hospital in a conspicuous place on the walls. 
All who pass by can read and know of the mar- 
velous skill and godlike kindness of Dr. Nelson. 

There were two “Biens,” or Banners. One is 
made of wood and is finished in red lacquer. It is 
to be hung permanently in the hospital. Four 
Chinese characters, ‘Miao Seh Ju Sen,” translated, 
“He performs miraculous deeds like a god,” are in- 
scribed on it. The second Banner is made of red silk 
cloth and is the private property of Dr. Nelson, to 
be taken home by him when he goes. On it are also 
four Chinese characters which read, “Gi Sze Ho 
Jen,” “He brings relief for the world’s living.” It 
is quite appropriate, on the eve of Dr. Nelson’s de- 
parture from Taichow, that he be thanked by his 
grateful patients. It seems to us who are bystanders 
at this show, that it is peculiarly fitting that the 
people who thought of being grateful and wanted 
to express their thanks before Dr. Nelson left the 
city were not the well-to-do, or the well-educated, 
or the well-thought-of, but the meek, lowly, des- 
pised, segregated, poor, pathetic lepers. This is the 
perfect tribute. This Ceremony of Gratitude indi- 
cates the measure of Dr. Nelson’s loyalty and de- 
votion to his task as a Christian physician in China 
todav. 
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Our God 
Is 


Marching 
On 


*By L. NELSON BELL, M. D. 


AGER HANDS reach out to grasp the ropes 
HK attached to a crude wooden carriage, on the 

platform of which is a picture of the Virgin 
Mary, recently supposed to have been intermittently 
weeping. These people wish to share in the honor 
and merit of dragging this object of veneration 
and worship through the streets of Belem, Brazil. 

A bereaved mother cries out at night for the 
spirit of her child which has died. Throughout 
China these and other sounds of distress and hope- 
lessness are heard day and night. 

In the heart of the Congo a native furtively sets 
up a tiny mud and grass hut in which to offer ob- 
lations and appeasement to the evil spirits which 
would harm him. Desperately he seeks ways and 
means to find stronger “medicine” by which he may 
overcome the spell which is being cast on him or his 
loved ones by an enemy, known or unknown. 

Along the roads of Korea, American Marines 
have been fighting their way. At the roadside a 
wounded North Korean soldier, evidently impressed 
into service, cries out piteously, “Please do not kill 
me, I am a Christian.” 

On the streets of Tokyo and in the hinterland 


*Member of the Board of World Missions, He has recently 
visited our Brazil and African missions. 
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of Japan, three diverse claims are paraded before 
the eyes and the minds of a defeated, bewildered 
but wonderfully receptive people: their age-old cus- 
toms of pagan belief and worship; the utopia of 
rabid Communistic propagandists; the sweet and 
loving claims of Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of 
God. 

An American missionary stands talking with a 
friend at the Lisbon airport. He speaks in guarded 
tones because the ears of the agents of a police state 
are everywhere, a police state under the domination 
of a ruthless and politically minded church, a 
church which neither knows nor practices tolerance 
where in control. 

Back in the mountainous interior of Ecuador an 
ancient people live steeped in the superstitions, the 
poverty, and the physical handicaps of another age. 

Just below our borders, in Mexico, the same 
poverty, superstition, ecclesiastical oppression, and 
sufferings to be found in so many parts of the world 
are duplicated and multiplied. 

Why do we speak of these unhappy peoples? of 
the suffering, the want, the hopelessness to be seen 
in all of these lands? Why—because our Church 
has sensed these needs; because sons and daughters 
of our Church have heard the call; because in all of 
these parts of the world today we have our repre- 
sentatives—ambassadors of Jesus Christ—men and 
women who have hazarded their lives and their all 
to make Him known. 


The conflict is contemporary 


And, just as God has promised, His Word has 
not returned to Him void. True, some has fallen on 
stony ground, some has been mixed with weeds and 
briars, some has been lost in the pressures of a hos- 
tile world. But some has fallen on fallow ground 
and has sprung up in the hearts of men and women 
who have taken their place with us in that glorious 
company of believers—the children of God. 

As the Gospel message prospers where it is 
preached, so the adversary Satan strives against it 
and those who believe, and so we see in our own 
time unprecedented opposition to missions and 
mission work. 

But, as Satan overstepped himself and brought 
about his ultimate downfall when, as he thought, he 
had killed the Lord of Glory on Calvary; just so 
today he is bringing about the spread of the Gospel 
by his very efforts to obstruct it. 


God continues to give the victory 


In China there is being born a generation of 
Christians who know not fear; who are determined 
to witness for Him regardless of the opposition and 
persecution, Even in government schools and col- 
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leges under control of the Communists, there are 
earnest groups of Christian young men and women 
who are letting their lights shine brightly in the 
midst of opposition and atheistic propaganda. The 
national church is assuming an importance it has 
never known before. Leadership and responsibility 
are being developed, and Christian testimony is be- 
ing spread by the church which might not otherwise 
have attained such initiative in a generation. 

By the grace of God Japan has become the great- 
est missionary opportunity of our generation. An 
able and a proud people, brought to the depths of 
national humiliation but having their hope and 
faith restored by a generous victor, are now open to 
the preaching of the Gospel as they would never 
have been otherwise. Here God has caused the 
wrath of man to praise Him and here God has given 
us, possibly for only a few short years, the glorious 
opportunity and privilege of making Christ known 
to these people. 

Nowhere has the Christian Church prospered on 
a mission field as in Korea. Here one finds the 
strongest national church to be found where our 
missionaries have labored. There are those who 
think the invasion of South Korea was the result of 
desperation on the part of the Communists, a des- 
peration stemming from finding the Christian 
Church too strong to enable communism to con- 
quer by intrigue and infiltration. The Church in 
Korea is a living monument to the grace and the 
power of the Evangel. 

In Mexico, in Portugal, in Brazil, in Ecuador, 
and even in the Congo, missions face the organized 
and fanatical opposition of a dominant church, a 
church which knows neither tolerance nor pity, and 
a church which has deliberately played on the 
superstitions and ignorance of underprivileged peo- 
ple. But this very intolerance, coupled with the ob- 
vious corruption and hopelessness of this ecclesiasti- 
cal system, has caused thinking people to judge that 





system in the light of the purity, strength, and joy 
of the Protestant faith. This movement towards a 
sympathetic hearing of Protestant teaching is, in 
some places, showing definite signs of a real spir- 
itual awakening. 


The responsibility is contemporary and continuous 


Why this fragmentary and kaleidoscopic view 
of the mission work of our Church? Despite the 
ravages of war, the handicaps of opposing ideolo- 
gies, and the opposition of intolerant ecclesiastical 
systems, God is using these and other man-made 
obstacles to strengthen and purify His own and 
these are in turn bearing a clearer testimony than 
ever before. 

It has been the privilege of the writer to visit all 
of our mission fields except Mexico and Ecuador. 
The local conditions and problems may seem to 
vary greatly on the surface. But underneath there 
lies the same problem of sin and the need that sin 
begets in the human heart and life. 

Transplant a missionary from one field to an- 
other, and he finds he is working with the same 
kind of folks he has worked with before. They are 
men and women worthy of any and everything we 
can do for them. If we were to ask each one indi- 
vidually what he would crave more than anything 
else we are sure the unanimous reply would be, 
“Your prayers.” On the mission fields the realities 
of prayer, of God’s nearness, of His power, of His 
love, become a part of one’s daily life. Missionaries 
know that prayer changes things. They also are 
living in an atmosphere of faith in the power of the 
Gospel to save and transform lives. 

At this World Mission Season the individual 
church members should covenant to pray for our 
mission work as never before. Such prayer will stim- 
ulate our interest, it will bring blessings to the 
work, and it will hasten the coming of God’s 
Kingdom. 





12 whole new pages containing news and special features just for you 
beginning in your Presbyterian Survey in March. 
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VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL— 


Golden Birthday Opportunity’ 


N 1g01, the year the Wright Brothers completed 
their first glider and the Flat Iron Building was 
only an architect’s drawing, the church in 

America gave birth to a lusty infant destined for 
Gargantuan growth—the vacation church school 
movement. 

Sired by Robert G. Boville, energetic Baptist mis- 
sion executive in New York, vacation church school 
quickly proved itself the hardy protagonist to meet 
and conquer the summertime slump, the scandalous 
dual evil of “idle kids and idle churches.” Churches 
and kids were both put to work, and for each other. 
With pioneer spirit, tremendous resourcefulness in 
the face of obstacles, and the propulsive love of 
Christ for children, the vacation church school won 
city after city to allegiance. By 1910 the denomi- 
nations officially capitulated, when first the Presby- 
terian U.S.A. Home Mission Board incorporated 
the movement as part of its program. Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Lutherans, Episcopa- 
lians, Evangelicals, and every other known religious 
group soon took similar action. 

Since those earliest days vacation church school 
has traveled in seven league boots, into teeming 
slums and quiet villages, mining and rural areas, 
lumber and migrant camps, over the mountains, up 
remote valleys, along the “main line” suburbs, and 
across the oceans. Its feats are prodigious, its friends 
legion. What one composite picture of all the faces 


1This article is one of a series planned by the Committee on 
Religious Education of Children of the International Council of 
Religious Education. It is being used by several co-operative de- 
nominations. 

2Chairman, Committee on Vacation Religious Education, Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education; Director of Children’s 
Work, Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. 
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By RALPH NORMAN MOULD? 


in all the places across all the fifty years would 
show! 


Strike Up the Band in ‘51 


In justified jubilee spirit practically all the de- 
nominations known to man are joining in a cele- 
bration of vacation church school’s 50th in 1951. 
Every church in the land can cut itself a great big 
slice of vacation church school’s golden birthday 
cake. Any congregation can be helped to sit up and 
take nourishment—grateful, proud, renewed 
strength—by participating to the “nth” degree in 
the 50th anniversary event. 

It will mean a thoughtful recognition of V. C. S.’s 
founding fathers and those V.C.S. workers who fol- 
lowed in their train across five decades. The cele- 
bration will give us in the present a chance to see 
how the Church of Christ in a half century domi- 
nated by applied science, needs to eat no crow about 
its own accomplishments or the power of a God 
who inspired them, at least in respect to V.C.S. 

Something new under the sun appeared. It mush- 
roomed amazingly, reaching 500 boys and girls in 
1901, 20,000 by 1910, nearly 6,000,000 today. It 
gives one heart “in a world confused and dark and 
disturbed by portents of fear” just to know that can 
happen. The future can seem less like a dead end, 
and the ancient glorious hope of the Church and 
Christ’s Gospel one day conquering the world seems 
not foolishness but fact in the making. 

The 50th birthday of V.C.S. can bring us to a 
livelier appreciation of what a valuable commodity 
the church has. If any church is looking for a sure 
thing to yield large returns quickly it should buy 
heavily in V.C.S. On a graph its activity from 1901 
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until now shows a rapidly rising line with nary a 
dip in fifty summers. And further expansion is in 
order. For it is still a seller’s market in V.C.S., with 
supply not yet close to catching up with demand. 
Among the many golden returns V.C.S. offers, con- 
sider these. 


Unique Advantages 


For sheer extension of the church’s teaching time 
with boys and girls V.C.S. has no peer. Even a two- 
week school (and it can be longer) nets thirty solid 
hours, roughly equal to the average attended time 
spent in a whole year in Sunday school. And the 
consecutive character of the days is a fact not to be 
missed in weighing V.C.S. teaching impact upon 
young lives. 

Again, V.C.S. is famous for its evangelizing power 
in drawing in some of the 17,000,000 boys and girls 
in the United States under the age of sixteen who 
have no relation to Christ and the Church. Surveys 
show that whenever vacation schools are publicized 
as for all the children in a community around 
twenty per cent of enrollment will come from this 
vast unreached group, and with proper follow-up 
many will remain identified with the church and 
enter into its year-round programs. 

The vacation school’s informality, its reputation 
for fun and “everybody busy and learning,” the un- 
importance of dress-up clothes, all attract boys and 
girls who feel “out of place” at regular services of a 
church. Psychological barriers of being economic- 
ally or socially or racially or nationally “across the 
tracks” have a way of collapsing before the advance 
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of a vacation school. These facts make it probably 
one of the most widening experiences in Christian 
fellowship the average church ever provides its 
children. 

In some sections of the country where weather 
and transportation are rugged problems during 
most of the year, a vacation school is often the 
church’s one real chance to secure regular attend- 
ance and teach the things of Christ. 

Another marked advantage of the vacation school 
arises in that it is the kind of. program which is “a 
natural” for interchurch co-operation. While many 
churches successfully conduct vacation schools on 
their own, many others join in what are known as 
community or co-operative schools. Anywhere from 
two to a half dozen churches of various denomina- 
tions in a neighborhood will pool their strength, 
and all are helped. The practical doing of some- 
thing together as Christians is hugely appreciated 
by boys and girls, and the ecumenical approach is 
not lost on adults in the community either. 

Any experienced V.C.S. teacher will cite still an- 
other distinctive merit of this summer enterprise: 
“Having more time for a day’s session, we are able 
to get a lot more done with the children”; “Because 
we have more time we can do some of the freer 
creative things like making their own worship plans 
and developing dramatizations, as well as having 
more time for Bible work and stories; and just see 
what playing some games with children does for a 
group!” Also, as a training ground for Sunday 
church school teachers the vacation scheol is tops, 
and this is but one way a Sunday school gains! 














To the Issue in 1951 


Every local church is called to contribute its ef- 
forts to the V.C.S. 50th celebration in 1951 and 
capitalize upon it for forwarding the movement’s 
usefulness in its own community and throughout 
the nation. Although cheers and bunting will go 
up, it is no time to sit in the grandstand and just 
watch. Rather, it is a once-in-a-generation occasion 
to be seized upon by everyone’s rolling up his 
sleeves and pitching in, whether his particular 
church has held a vacation school before or not. 
If it has, fine; it can make the one in 1951 “the best 
ever.” If not, then turn heaven and earth to start 
one, either by itself or by joining with other 
churches in the community. 

Let it be repeated: Your denomination and prac- 
tically every other is solidly behind this jubilee 
event and is doing everything in its power to make 
its celebration glorious and its results lasting. Chil- 
dren’s leaders like Ethel Ristine of the Methodists, 
Lois Blankenship of the Baptists, Mildred Widber 
of the Congregationalists, Roy Hogrefe of the Pres- 
byterians, U. S., Julia Totten of the U. S. A. sister 
group, Ruth Reynolds of the Disciples, Dessie 
Miller of the Brethren, Bernice Buehler of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, Dorothy Scott 
of the Episcopalians, Edith Loose of the Evangelical 
United Brethren, and many more are hard at work 
together, ably abetted by interdenominational 
agency workers like Ruth Elizabeth Murphy and 
Alice Goddard of the International Council of 
Religious Education and state and city council of 
churches leaders such as Edith Welker of Connecti- 
cut, Velma Frasher of California, Harry Lord of 
Michigan, Josephine Kyles of Washington, D. C., 
Ralph Carmichael of Buffalo, Miriam Peterson of 
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Pittsburgh, Mrs. J. F. McNaughton of Kansas City, 
and Elizabeth Buckeley of Detroit. 

Practically, these are the facts, features, and re- 
sources you want to have in mind as you shape your 
plans early for V.C.S. in 1951: 


1. Your denominational headquarters and Re- 
gional Director of Religious Education are eager to 
be of all the help they can to you. Contact them. 


2. The area of study or theme suggested for the 
50th birthday year is “The Church.” However, 
since we used texts on ““The Church” in 1949, we 
are recommending “Christian Living” for the spe- 
cial area of study in our denomination in 1951.8 


3. Need we add—Get every V.C.S. worker, past, 
present, and prospective, to attend a V.C.S. institute 
in your area. If none is planned, there is no law 
against initiating one. 


4. The official “V.C.S. 50th Birthday Anniversary 
Booklet or Program Guide,” for use by every local 
church and every community group in its planning 
and celebration, should be secured as soon as pos- 
sible from Presbyterian Book Stores, Box 1176, 
Richmond, Va., or Box 1020, Dallas, ‘Texas. Selling 
for approximately 35¢ per copy or 3 copies for $1, 
this special publication is the indispensable piece 
for making the most of 1951. It contains the 
following: 


a. A short historical sketch of the vacation church 

school movement. 

b. Suggested concrete goals to establish and steps 
to take toward their realization in the local 
church for the best school ever! 

. Things to do on a pre-V.C.S. Sunday several 
weeks before the opening of a school to stim- 
ulate interest and enrollment. 

d. Sermon seed thoughts related to the soth 

birthday opportunity. 

Suggestions on announcements, publicity, and 
promotion. 

A simple but complete historical dramatic pre- 
sentation entitled, “A Story to Tell,” to be 
done in tableau and pantomime by the boys 
and girls as a climax of their learning exper- 
ience and a closing worship service. 

Thorough and exciting plans for conducting 
a V.C.S. community festival to highlight the 
50th celebration for the whole city or neigh- 
borhood. 
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8Write Department of Children’s Work, Box 1176, Richmond, 
Va., for folder listing Vacation Courses for 1951 and for a folder 
giving suggestions for planning your school in 1951. 
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h. Suggestions on special giving projects to ex- 
tend vacation church schools and help many 
more children know God and His son Jesus. 

i. Materials and tools that are available such as 
new -V.C.S. promotional and instructional 
filmstrips, posters, tags, radio scripts, stories, 
training aids, 50th celebration flyers. 


5. Every local church should plan to participate 
in some special service celebrating the soth birth- 
day of V.C.S. in which the boys and girls, their 
leaders, parents, and all other adults take part. This 
basically means that each vacation school should 
use the prepared service and dramatic presentation, 
“A Story to Tell.” It can be kept in mind that recog- 
nition of individual workers, local V.C.S. historical 
highlights and contributions can easily be woven 
into this service. This is equally true for the second 
important way of celebrating the V.C.S. 50th com- 
munity festival, in which all the churches in a city 
or neighborhood combine forces to show the worth 
and signalize the anniversary of V.C.S. to the entire 
community. 


6. This suggests the great wisdom of a united 
Protestant approach on V.C.S. in any given com- 
munity. It can happen through a ministerial asso- 
ciation, a council of churches, or an informally 
called meeting of concerned church workers. Such 
a group can more efficiently survey and meet a com- 


munity’s total V.C.S. needs, set up and balance the 
work of vacation schools, lay plans for a community 
festival together, and conduct training, publicity, 
and promotion efforts, Civic organizations, news- 
papers, municipal authorities, social, and character- 
building agencies will far more readily co-operate 
with a united group on announcements and even to 
clearing their decks during mornings when the 
churches will be running their vacation program. 


7. But each local church also needs to commit the 
matter of the 5oth celebration to a special or regular 
committee planning its vacation school. Plan early 
is the key to success in V.C.S., and for 1951 this 
means at least: (1) considering the possibility of a 
longer school, (2) reaching many more unreached 
boys and girls, (3) adding new departments to the 
usual school, (4) selecting teachers early, (5) secur- 
ing approved texts for early preparation, (6) attend- 
ing the nearest V.C.S. Institute, (7) determining to 
hold a Pre-V.C.S. Sunday, (8) securing copies of the 
“soth Birthday Program Guide,” and (9) deciding 
how to give the dramatic presentation or com- 
munity festival or both. 

The church that follows these suggestions will do 
a significant job in 1951 and learn the thrill of a 
great common venture. The future of vacation 
schools is what you make it. The field is wide open 
and white unto harvest. Boys and girls are waiting 
to know God and the Master’s love. The soth birth- 
day celebration and you can provide the answer. 








—that the lost may be found 








THE 1951 BIRTHDAY OBJECTIVE 
of the 


WOMEN OF THE CHURCH 
WILL BE GIVEN TO OUR CONGO MISSION 


—that the leadership may be strengthened 
—that the foundation of the Christian Home 


may be secured in the training of women and girls 


THE TIME 1S NOW ! 
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“All Things 


to All Men” 


By WILLIAM H. BOYD 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Ware Shoals, S. C. 


to meet the needs of all men everywhere. This 

is the faith of our Church, even if it is not and 
has not always been its practice. Now and then, 
and increasingly so in these latter years, testimony 
is given to the fact of its adequacy. A case in point 
is the Ware Shoals Presbyterian Church. 

Fifteen years ago it carried but 110 names on its 
roll and received substantial aid from the Home 
Mission Committee of South Carolina Presbytery. 
Then it was just entering its first house of worship 
not shared by other groups. An old community cen- 
ter used as a gymnasium, skating rink, and dance 
hall was given to the congregation. Up until this 


Tw: GOSPEL of Jesus Christ is adequate 


Aerial view of the community showing the location of the church (lower right). 
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time the Presbyterians of Ware Shoals had wor- 
shiped in the Union Church building with other 
denominations who in turn withdrew to organize 
and build their own churches. 

Better than one can visualize without having seen 
the arrangement, this community hall was adapted 
into a chapel and a departmental Sunday-school 
rooms. A full-time pastor and spirited leadership on 
the part of a faithful few saw the beginning of what 
developed into the present church of 325 members 
who are just now on the verge of going into their 
new $45,000 sanctuary. 

Organized back in 1909, in a newly developed 
textile community at the point where Greenwood, 
Laurens, and Abbeville counties come together on 
the Saluda River in South Carolina, this church 
suffered for years from the inertia that stifled evan- 
gelism in our Church at large. Content with the 
status quo and soothing ourselves with a typical 
Southern prejudice which suggested that “those are 
not our kind of people,” as if there is any place in 
the Christian Church for exclusiveness, or as if the 
soul of one man differs in the sight of God from 
another because his is a different type of work, the 
people of our Church did not realize the potential 
of this little group of faithful Christians nor the 
community in which they lived. 

Today they have a full program and are still ex- 
panding. With an emphasis upon fellowship—a 
consecrated personal interest, appeal is made for 
greater loyalty in the Kingdom’s work. For example, 
a young ladies’ Bible class organized four years ago 
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for working girls and mothers of small children has 
grown until now it averages twenty-five in attend- 
ance each Sunday, This has been done primarily 
through fellowship meetings monthly at the church 
or in the home of one of the members. The men’s 
Bible class, using a discussion method of lesson ap- 
proach and vigorous boosting of their program 
through personal contact, reached a new all-time 
high in attendance of seventy-five men. Conse- 
quently, the Sunday school grew to establish a new 
record attendance of 204 and the average Sunday 
attendance for the year jumped thirty-three and a 
third per cent. 

The men of the church have their regular 
monthly supper meetings and often combine them 
with the ladies for an old-fashioned church supper 
and family night. 

The young adults have had an organization 
which meets every other week on a Tuesday night— 
one program inspirational and the other recrea- 
tional, offering to office workers and school teachers 
in the community, as well as others of this age 
group in the church, a program of fellowship. 

Visitation evangelism fitted in nicely with the 
personal approach to people. Persons who had not 
responded to repeated pastoral calls felt the warmth 
of this method of evangelism and responded. Dur- 
ing the past two or three years over forty men and 


The old and the new, being constructed at right. 
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First Presbyterian Church, Ware Shoals, South Carolina. 


women have been won for Christ and the Church 
through this means. 

The young people have not only held their reg- 
ular Sunday school and vesper programs but each 
year they have a week-end retreat at Montreat and 
occasionally spend an evening at the Presbytery 
camp site or some other nearby place for recrea- 
tional purposes. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Mother Should Be TWINS 


By JEAN ZILISCH 


’D LIKE to be the kind of mother that poets 
l praise and authors glorify. The kind of mother 
that’s always home when the children come in 
from school, ready to greet them with freshly baked 
cookies. The kind of mother that always gets the 
washing done on Monday, the ironing done on 
Tuesday, and the mending done on Wednesday, 
and never has a pile of holey socks in the work- 
basket. I’d like to be able to sew all the children’s 
clothes, knit their socks and sweaters, and crochet 
beautiful wee things whenever there is a shower in 
the offing. I’d like to keep a big garden and can 
quarts and quarts of fruits and vegetables for our 
family’s winter consumption. In ‘other words, I'd 
like to be a wonderful housewife and housekeeper 
trying to emulate the woman of whom it was said, 
“She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” (Proverbs 31:27.) 
I'd like to be the kind of mother who inspires her 
children to do great things; who sings with them 
in the evening and gives them a love for fine music; 
who sits around the fire and reads to them, thus 
instilling in them a love for ‘good literature. I want 
to be there to bind up the cuts and scratches that 
are part of every child’s growing up, and protect 
them from the bumps and bruises that a harsh world 
may inflict. I’d like to be a watchdog and guard 
them well against the wicked influences that some- 
how infiltrate into a home, the nasty comic books 
that the neighbor children give them, the swear 
words that they hear at school. 

I'd like to do and be all these things and I do try, 
but someone called saying, “The Brownies need a 
leader so badly, and you’re so good with children. 
...” Well, I remembered how my Mary Ellen en- 
joyed her Brownie days because some other woman 
gave her time and energy, and soon J found myself 
a full-fledged Brownie leader with one afternoon a 
week pledged to a meeting, and hours of planning 
to do to make it a success. So the workbasket filled 
up with socks and the family didn’t get very fancy 
dinners Wednesday evenings. 

And the choir needed a director so badly, and I 
heard, “‘Isn’t it a shame not to use all that training 
that your parents spent good money for? Don’t you 
think it’s really a sin to let it go to waste? Remember 
the parable of the talents. . . .” So I found myself di- 
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recting the choir and loving it, though I felt guilty 
leaving the children every ‘Thursday evening while 
I was at rehearsal. 

Then, too, there was the P.T.A. “After all, you 
should take an office if you are at all capable. How 
else are we going to accomplish all the things that 
you and every mother want done? Better schools, 
better pay for the teachers, more co-operation be- 
tween home and school.” Pretty soon I was in it 
right up to my overworked little neck. 

I refused point-blank to take a Sunday school 
class, though I knew that they were desperate for 
teachers. Feeling like a heel, I explained that I was 
too busy with the choir and the P.T.A. I came out 
of that conference committed to take the Christmas 
program. “The teachers are so overworked now 
that we simply must have some outside help!” 

Remembering how many years our children had 
been going to Sunday school, and what a big event 
the annual Christmas program was, I found myself 
embroiled with about fifty giggling kids and shaky 
scenery that wouldn’t stay up. I found myself mend- 
ing angels’ gauze gowns while my own mending 
languished. I found myself improvising shepherds’ 
crooks out of broom handles while my dishes stayed 
stacked in the sink. Well, the fruit cake and cookies 
didn’t get baked that year. 

Did our children suffer because I was away from 
home so much, and the holiday kitchen bustle 
was denied them? I don’t think so. I received more 
than adequate pay when our little boy said as he 
kissed me good night, “Oh, Mother, that was a 
pretty play. I felt sorry for the poor little Baby that 
didn’t have any place to sleep, but He got nice pres- 
ents, didn’t He?” 

And the children, well, perhaps they lost some 
unnecessary pampering, but they gained a greater 
sense of responsibility. When I was too busy to mend 
her socks, I suggested that our ten-year-old mend 
them herself. She was intrigued with the idea and 
soon learned to make a neat darn. She has gained 
a great deal of satisfaction by doing this for herself. 
It took time to teach her how to do it properly, time 
I might never have spent with her if I’d had ample 
time to do the socks myself. Now we both benefit. 

Because I had to be away from home so much, 
she also learned to take care of our baby properly, 
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seeing that she’s dry and comfortable. In this way 
Mary Ellen has learned to have a sense of respon- 
sibility toward her younger brother and sisters that 
she might never have developed otherwise. 

Our boy doesn’t chop wood or do chores. We live 
in a modern house in a city. But he has learned 
to make his bed every day and clear the table after 
every meal. When he comes home from school, he is 
able to make himself a sandwich without hollering 
for mother, remembering (most of the time) to re- 
turn the butter to the refrigerator, the bread to the 
breadbox. I can trust him to take off his clothes and 
hang them up and put on old clothes to play in. 
Does this make him sissy? Far from it! One look at 
his battered football and tattered blue jeans would 
give you the answer. But these tasks keep him busy 
and occupied while other parents are worrying 
about juvenile delinquency. Our boy hasn’t time to 
get into mischief, at least not the serious kind. 

I think, too, that these jobs that they do give them 
a feeling that they are necessary in the running of 
the house, that things wouldn’t go as well if they 





A Place for Bible Reading in the Family 


weren’t there to lend a hand. We have a feeling of 
comradeship in doing many of the household tasks 
together that would be absent if I did them all and 
did them perfectly. As we straighten the living room 
before going to bed, I hear about the things that 
happened in school. I discover that Johnny isn’t so 
good at reading long before the report cards come 
out, so he learns his letters by helping me type lists 
of jobs to do. Mary Ellen puts the baby to bed so 
that we'll have time for a game before I have to go 
to choir rehearsal. They never have shown resent- 
ment of my outside activities, but rather have been 
proud of me. It is the most wonderful feeling of ac- 
complishment in the world to me when, “Her chil- 
dren arise up, and call her blessed; her husband also, 
and he praiseth her.” (Proverbs 31:28.) 

Just the same, the days aren’t long enough to do 
all the things I want to do. There is a crying need 
for more Scout leaders, Sunday-school teachers, and 
P.T.A. helpers, but there is also a need for mother 
to bake cakes more often, iron the curtains, and 
darn the socks. I think mother should be twins. 





(Continued from page 23) 


Granted the worth of reading the Bible in the 
home, parents still wonder when it may best be 
done, how to make it a natural, gracious, whole- 
family experience. Young children frequently make 
opportunities for reverent and beautiful moments 
with the Bible. “Who make dis pretty thing?” asks 
the just-three-year-old surveying his first red tulip; 
and the Bible replies, “He [God] hath made every 
thing beautiful.” (Ecclesiastes 3:11a.) A kinder- 
gartner loved to play church, often opening his ser- 
mon thus with the Bible held carefully: ‘“‘My text is 
from the book of Matthew (or some other)—‘And 
Jesus said to Joseph, “I will be your good little 
boy.” ’” What an opportunity to enjoy naturally the 
handling of the Bible with a little son who had 
surely “read” the verse, “And he went down with 
them, and came to Nazareth, and was subject unto 
them.” (Luke 2:514.) 

As children learn to read they are fascinated with 
the Bible, making this a splendid time to create 
family interest in it. Tell the stories of the Bible to 
these youthful readers, with reverent and thought- 
ful interpretation, then find the story in the Bible 
and leave the child alone with it. From a present- 
day translation, he may proudly dig out a bit for 
himself. The nine- or ten-year-old makes good use 
of his Bible at church school. What quantities of 
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information he will gain and how rapidly he will 
grow in understanding when the Bible has a place 
in his everyday home experience! 

All too often parents put the Bible aside because 
“there is never a time when we are all together”; 
because father, perhaps, “does not like to be read 
to”; because the children are “different ages and 
there is nothing they all understand”; because 
“there is no one who can explain it.” It is not im- 
perative that all members of the family sit down 
together and listen solemnly to a chapter from the 
Bible. What does matter is that the Bible shall find 
a natural, normal, helpful place in the experience 
of every member of the family. He may read it 
silently when he is alone. He may share his ques- 
tions or his appreciation with one person or with 
the family. He may guide a younger child into the 
joy and satisfaction a passage has brought to him, 
or he may be so guided himself. He may be helped 
by the Bible more thoughtfully to face and inter- 
pret a life situation. That the Bible shall be known, 
enjoyed, and used—this is important in family liv- 
ing. Parents who honestly “search the Scriptures” 
will always have something to share, and through 
their own appreciation and interest the Bible will 
come to be valued and read by their children 
throughout their entire lives. 
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Who Teaches 
Our Boys 
anda Girls? 


By EDGAR DALE? 


Columbus, Ohio, in a pitiful attempt to be- 

come a man of distinction, steals a big car, 
gets drunk, and crushes out his life against a railroad 
abutment. 

Another seventeen-year-old high-school boy in 
Toledo wins a college scholarship and distinguishes 
himself by helping other young people learn the 
meaning of the good life. 

Who “taught” these young people? Was it their 
parents? The churches? The schools they attended? 
The books or magazines they read? The films or 
television they saw? The radio programs they 
listened to? 

Certainly, the patterns for the sharply different 
turns their lives took came out of this world. The 
boys did not invent them. But what made the dis- 
astrous pattern attractive to one boy, the life-en- 
riching pattern attractive to the other? 


\ SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD high-school boy in 


Verbal Communication 


The answer is both simple and extraordinarily 
complex. The patterns of living verbally communi- 
cated by parents, members of churches, and teachers 
are usually good and wholesome. But, somehow or 
other, communication of these verbally stated ideas 
does not always take place. Why fot? 

Some parents, ministers, and teachers are not in 


1From N E A Journal, the journal of the National Education 
Association. Used by permission. 

2Professor of education and director of the Bureau of Educational 
Research of the College of Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 
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touch with their children. No bond of affection so 
necessary for effective communication has been es- 
tablished. Here I used the word “affection” defined 
by George H. Preston in his The Substance of 
Mental Health as that “quality which lets two 
people come close to each other without fear of ridi- 
cule or rejection, expecting understanding, sym- 
pathy, tolerance, and protection, if protection is 
needed.” 

Who, then, is in communication with these chil- 
dren and young people? Who are their unlicensed, 
their unauthorized teachers? If they don’t listen to 
their parents and their teachers, to whom do they 
listen? 

Well, for one thing, they listen to the radio. If 
they don’t look up to their teachers, they may look 
up to television, the seductive advertisement in the 
press, or the comic strip. 


Good or Bad 


Is this bad or is this good? Maybe the appealing 
advertisement is on the plus side of the good life. 
Maybe the radio program will give an insight which 
will help the individual to live more wisely, more 
thoughtfully. Maybe the motion picture will portray 
the viciousness of racial prejudice or show the need 
for better treatment to DP’s. 

No man is wise enough to draw up a balance sheet 
of the good and the bad in the many sources of 
ideas now available in all the mass media—the 
newspapers reaching more than ninety per cent of 
our families, the movies seen once a week by young 
people, the radio or television listened to and seen 
for hours every day. 

What about the motion pictures? If you will per- 
mit me to pick one movie for every week in the year 
—fifty-two in all—I can find ones which are delight- 
ful, humorous, wise in their perceptiveness in 
human affairs, good fun. But at least 350 features 
are made every year. What then about the other 
300? 

Many of them are no better or worse than the 
people who see them. But some of them glorify 
violence. Some make crime attractive in spite of a 
contrived ending which punishes the criminal after 
he has had a mighty good time. Many assume that 
material success and its accouterments are what one 
should strive for. Many over-simplify life or describe 
it falsely. 

Without exception, persons abroad whom I query 
about American motion pictures say that they give 
a wrong impression of America, that it is little won- 
der the Germans mistakenly thought we were deca- 
dent. Some foreign visitors are pleasantly surprised 
to find that we are not accurately mirrored in our 
movies. 
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What about the comic books? What do they teach 
and to whom? There is argument and counter-argu- 
ment. The term “comic strip” is an umbrella which 
covers a multitude of good and harm. I don’t see 
how any intelligent person can speak against the 
medium itself—the use of drawings to tell a story. 

I would ask one simple question about this kind 
of reading. Does it inform the reader? Amuse and 
refresh him? Or does it misinform him, give him 
mistaken ideas about the world in which he lives? 
Does it lead him to believe that hard jobs will re- 
quire hard work or that they can be solved by some 
kind of effortless fantasy? 

In schools, we are trying to teach a taste of good 
literature. Does reading of the comic book prevent 
growth toward that objective? Certainly, some 
youngsters who are developing tastes for good books 
also read comic books. But is it a necessary diet? 

Radio and television are visitors that can be in- 
vited to the home or the school with a flick of the 
finger. What kind of guests are they? With discrim- 
ination, one can find an excellent diet—Saturday 
afternoons, and especially on Sunday. But much of 
radio and television suffers from the same defects as 
movies and the comic strips. 

The soap operas present oh-so-neat answers to oh- 
so-complicated problems. The writers are prisoners 
of their own clichés. Further, some radio advertise- 
ments debase the meanings of good words and lie 
pleasantly about the products. 

Many of the hired spokesmen for these mass- com- 
munication agencies say they give the public what 
it wants. The wiser of them know that they give 
only certain segments of the public what it wants. 
For example, even the data presented by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System show that forty-six per 
cent of the women do not listen to soap operas. 

It is quite true that some of the public gets what 
it wants from radio, print, and the movies. But it 
is also true that people learn to want what they get. 
Sometimes a taste that exists is catered to. Some- 
times a taste is created. 


What Should Teachers Do? 


Well, what do we do about it? Usually we write 
articles which show how wise, discerning, and dis- 
criminating we are and subtly extol our own tastes. 
We tell what’s wrong with these media. That re- 





In homes with television, reading has declined 
18%, evening radio listening 68%, movie at- 
tendance 20%, other outside  entertain- 
ment 24%. 

—Thomas E. Coffin 
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lieves our own tensions, and then we shift to some 
new crusade. It’s a relatively harmless pastime which 
reformers often indulge in. 

Sometimes we are bolder and call for censor- 
ship. Well, we now have censorship of movies in 
seven states. Are the people who see these censored 
movies nobler and wiser than those who see them 
unfumigated? I doubt it. Censorship often removes 
little snippets of vulgarity, but no censor can cut 
goodness into a picture. I have met many, many 
adults who thought they were wise and good enough 
to censor movies for someone else. But I have not 
yet met a single adult who thought other adults 
were wise enough to censor movies for him. 

The role of teachers relative to mass media is 
clear. We must joint hands with parents to help chil- 
dren and young people develop discriminating 
tastes in reading, seeing movies, and listening to 
radio, not forgetting that our own tastes may need 
some development. But how do we do it? 

First, we must help the immature associate with 
the best. Good taste in reading, radio, or films comes 
from tasting good things. In reading, this means 
much better collections of children’s books and 
magazines. We need attractive competitors of the 
comic books. And these books, magazines, and 
newspapers must be at arms’ length—easy to get at. 

In radio, it means that parents and teachers must 
work together to make the right kind of programs 
available and listened to. The National Council of 
Teachers of English issues a listing called Listen- 
ables. Teachers may well assign listening to excel- 
lent news and dramatic programs. Nor need their 


. approach be a too “high-brow” one. Good laughs 


are a part of the diet of good living. 

There are excellent movies available for the jun- 
ior- and senior-high student. Older excellent movies 
are sometimes made available in 16mm for school 
use. The National Council of the Social Studies (an 
NEA department) has made a two-reel excerpt of 
the classic Ox-Bow Incident, which is titled Due 
Process of Law Denied. (This film is available 
through the Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West 
43rd Street, New York 18, New York.) We can see 
that excellent programs are televised for younger 
children as a substitute for movie-going. 


Concern and Affection 


Who, then, will teach our children and young 
people? The answer is clear—those who let them 
come close without the fear of ridicule or rejection, 
those who show sympathy and tolerance, those who 
will give protection when it is needed. 

The mass producers of entertainment and the 
advertisers are sometimes in closer touch with the 
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“The Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 











The Hallelujah Chorus! 


When the heart is full, it overflows in song. When a soul discovers the marvels of God’s 
majesty and grace, it breaks forth in praise. When God discloses His ways to man, man’s spirit 
responds by ascribing glory and honor to God. This is the origin of the “Hallelujah Chorus,” 
sung by John. “The Lord God omnipotent reigneth!” 

John discovered that God was taking part in the age-old struggle between the forces of 
good and evil. The cycles of struggle were indicated in the book of Revelation. John found that 
God did not condone evil anywhere, whether it was found among the favored people of Israel, 
the Roman Empire, the seven churches, the great beast, or the nations of the world. God revealed 
to John that righteousness and grace would ultimately triumph. When John realized that after 
evil had done its worst, it could not overthrow the dominion of God, the apostle broke forth in 
joyous song, “The Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 

John’s thoughts were then turned to the future. He saw that the future would be under the 
dominion of God. God’s purposes would be accomplished. The “beast” would be overthrown. The 
“redeemed of the ages” would reign with God forever. Such a revelation is enough to bring 
forth a song from the soul, “The Lord God omnipotent reigneth, Hallelujah!” The future belongs 
to God! 

Handel found this theme in the Word of God and created one of our greatest oratorios, 
The Messiah, Handel closed the oratorio with the inspiring “Hallelujah Chorus.” Congregations 
and audiences all over the world stand up in reverent praise when the chorus is sung. People 
must stand, for their souls are centered upon the thought of the majesty of the Lord God 
omnipotent. 

The power of God has been triumphant again and again in our world. Hosts of believers have 
tasted of God’s goodness and been redeemed by His love. One of them, John Newton, sang of 
it in these words: 


“Amazing grace! how sweet the sound, 
That saved a wretch like me! 
I once was lost, but now am found, 
Was blind, but now I see.” 


There is no reason why any mortal should ever despair when he understands the meaning of 
these words, “Hallelujah! the Lord God omnipotent reigneth!” 

There is hope for our world in the Hallelujah Chorus! The future belongs to God. Mr. 
Toynbee reminds us that civilizations have arisen because of “stimuli and response.” Dr. Charles 
Beard, one of America’s foremost historians, wrote, “When it is dark enough the stars can be 
seen.” But John discovered that the explanation of the past and of the future is in the presence 
and work of God in our world. We believe in the evidence that there has been, and is, “divine 
interference” in our world. Actually, the way divine interference most often takes place is 
through God-filled men and women. God changes the course of history through men who invite 
Him and receive Him in their lives. 

It will do our souls good if we begin this New Year with the song of faith that comes from 
the beloved John. We shall realize that, with the help of God, forces of evil which threaten our 
souls and our peace of mind can be overthrown. Indeed, such forces are doomed to failure. Among 
the nations of earth there are forces which are cruel and unrighteous, but they shall be destroyed 
and overthrown when there can be found nations which will invite the Lord God of Hosts, the 
King Eternal, to guide and use them. Herbert Spencer wrote: “There is a power not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness. God is in His heaven, but all is not right with the world. It is His 
will that all should be right. He seeks those who will co-operate with Him in this purpose.” 

“Hallelujah! The Lord God omnipotent reigneth!” 

—Marshall C. Dendy, D.D. 
Orlando, Florida. 
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ECHOES FROM CHINA 


Excerpts from letters written by Dr. Martin Hopkins, in 
China, to his wife, who is in the United States 


Things are rather hectic these days because of the 
war in Korea, which the Chinese newspapers call 
the wanton invasion of Korea by American im- 
perialists. Yesterday afternoon I went to the city 
on business and found the streets placarded with 
anti-American slogans, and truckloads of people 
flying the five star banner, and bands playing stri- 
dent music. ... 

I am getting my textbooks in Chinese all back 
into print, and am working on minor repairs so 
that things may be in shape to leave if and when 
necessary. . . . The servant, Old Chang, keeps the 
hedges clipped and the court so clean we have few 
flies and mosquitoes. ... 

Our sixteen graduates have gone to their fields of 
work. The rest of our student body of sixty have 
gone to their homes for the summer vacation, ex- 
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cept for about a dozen students. That leaves us 
space for our summer conferences. Our location 
between famous Plum Garden and the Lake makes 
our court well adapted for conferences. ... 

We are now, July 21, in the midst of a conference 
for Bible women and pastors’ wives from our 
Kiangsu field. Miss Chiao, the special speaker, is 
my guest. She is a little older than I and a very able 
woman of real faith and spiritual power. 

This conference will close on the twenty-third 
and on the twenty-fourth a local young people’s con- 
ference will begin with an enrollment of about one 
hundred. This will be immediately followed by a 
still larger one early in August, which will be our 
last for the summer. School is to begin on Sept. 8. 

So we are getting the full use of these buildings 
and our Chinese faculty while the opportunity lasts. 
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The Hallelujah Chorus! 


When the heart is full, it overflows in song. When a soul discovers the marvels of God’s 
majesty and grace, it breaks forth in praise. When God discloses His ways to man, man’s spirit 
responds by ascribing glory and honor to God. This is the origin of the “Hallelujah Chorus,” 
sung by John. “The Lord God omnipotent reigneth!” 

John discovered that God was taking part in the age-old struggle between the forces of 
good and evil. The cycles of struggle were indicated in the book of Revelation. John found that 
God did not condone evil anywhere, whether it was found among the favored people of Israel, 
the Roman Empire, the seven churches, the great beast, or the nations of the world. God revealed 
to John that righteousness and grace would ultimately triumph. When John realized that after 
evil had done its worst, it could not overthrow the dominion of God, the apostle broke forth in 
joyous song, “The Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 

John’s thoughts were then turned to the future. He saw that the future would be under the 
dominion of God. God’s purposes would be accomplished. The “beast” would be overthrown. The 
“redeemed of the ages” would reign with God forever. Such a revelation is enough to bring 
forth a song from the soul, “The Lord God omnipotent reigneth, Hallelujah!” The future belongs 
to God! 

Handel found this theme in the Word of God and created one of our greatest oratorios, 
The Messiah, Handel closed the oratorio with the inspiring “Hallelujah Chorus.” Congregations 
and audiences all over the world stand up in reverent praise when the chorus is sung. People 
must stand, for their souls are centered upon the thought of the majesty of the Lord God 
omnipotent. 

The power of God has been triumphant again and again in our world. Hosts of believers have 
tasted of God’s goodness and been redeemed by His love. One of them, John Newton, sang of 
it in these words: 


“Amazing grace! how sweet the sound, 
That saved a wretch like me! 
I once was lost, but now am found, 
Was blind, but now I see.” 


There is no reason why any mortal should ever despair when he understands the meaning of 
these words, “Hallelujah! the Lord God omnipotent reigneth!” 

There is hope for our world in the Hallelujah Chorus! The future belongs to God. Mr. 
Toynbee reminds us that civilizations have arisen because of “stimuli and response.” Dr. Charles 
Beard, one of America’s foremost historians, wrote, “When it is dark enough the stars can be 
seen.” But John discovered that the explanation of the past and of the future is in the presence 
and work of God in our world. We believe in the evidence that there has been, and is, “divine 
interference” in our world. Actually, the way divine interference most often takes place is 
through God-filled men and women. God changes the course of history through men who invite 
Him and receive Him in their lives. 

It will do our souls good if we begin this New Year with the song of faith that comes from 
the beloved John. We shall realize that, with the help of God, forces of evil which threaten our 
souls and our peace of mind can be overthrown. Indeed, such forces are doomed to failure. Among 
the nations of earth there are forces which are cruel and unrighteous, but they shall be destroyed 
and overthrown when there can be found nations which will invite the Lord God of Hosts, the 
King Eternal, to guide and use them. Herbert Spencer wrote: “There is a power not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness. God is in His heaven, but all is not right with the world. It is His 
will that all should be right. He seeks those who will co-operate with Him in this purpose.” 

“Hallelujah! The Lord God omnipotent reigneth!” 

—Marshall C. Dendy, D.D. 
Orlando, Florida. 
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Things are rather hectic these days because of the 
war in Korea, which the Chinese newspapers call 
the wanton invasion of Korea by American im- 
perialists. Yesterday afternoon I went to the city 
on business and found the streets placarded with 
anti-American slogans, and truckloads of people 
flying the five star banner, and bands playing stri- 
dent music. ... 

I am getting my textbooks in Chinese all back 
into print, and am working on minor repairs so 
that things may be in shape to leave if and when 
necessary. . . . The servant, Old Chang, keeps the 
hedges clipped and the court so clean we have few 
flies and mosquitoes. .. . 
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gone to their homes for the summer vacation, ex- 
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cept for about a dozen students. That leaves us 
space for our summer conferences. Our location 
between famous Plum Garden and the Lake makes 
our court well adapted for conferences... . 

We are now, July 21, in the midst of a conference 
for Bible women and pastors’ wives from our 
Kiangsu field. Miss Chiao, the special speaker, is 
my guest. She is a little older than I and a very able 
woman of real faith and spiritual power. 

This conference will close on the twenty-third 
and on the twenty-fourth a local young people’s con- 
ference will begin with an enrollment of about one 
hundred. This will be immediately followed by a 
still larger one early in August, which will be our 
last for the summer. School is to begin on Sept. 8. 

So we are getting the full use of these buildings 
and our Chinese faculty while the opportunity lasts. 
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New Missionaries Take Up Work 


In Mexico 


The Board of World Missions takes pleasure in announcing the 
appointment of four new missionaries to Mexico, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kdson Johnson, Jr., Miss Sara Dixon, and Mr. Richard Hoverson. 
These four people go to fill important places in the work of the 
Church. 





MR. JOHNSON, who will serve as business manager of the Mexi- 
co Mission, was born in Vancouver, Washington, and later gradu- 
ated from the high school there. His college education was at the 
University of California, Berkeley. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California in 1948 with a B.S. degree in Business Ad- 
ministration. During World War II Mr. Johnson served in the 
United States Marines. During the past year he has been taking a 
course of special study at the San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
San Anselmo, California. 

Mrs. Johnson was formerly Miss Sidney Lorraine Crandall of San 
Diego, California, She attended the San Diego State College during 
the school year 1944-45, taking the course in teacher training. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson with their two children arrived in Mexico 
in November and are at present engaged in language study prepara- 
tory to taking up their new duties with the Mission. 





MISS SARA DIXON is our new evangelistic and educational mis- 
sionary to Mexico. Miss Dixon was born in Hendersonville, North 
Carolina, graduating from Hendersonville High School in 1939. She 
attended Montreat College for two years, later receiving the B.S. 
degree from Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma, in 1946. 
For the years 1946-48 she attended the Assembly’s Training School, 
from which institution she graduated with an M.R.E. degree. For 
the last two years Miss Dixon has been teaching at Oklahoma Presby- 
terian College, Durant, Okla. 

Miss Dixon attended the Missionary Institute at Montreat last 
summer, and soon after went on to Mexico. 
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MR. RICHARD ROY HOVERSON is our new agricultural mis- 
sionary to Mexico. Mr. Hoverson was born in Winfield, Iowa. Most 
of his life, however, has been spent in La Feria, Texas, where he 
finished his high school training in 1943. Following high school 
graduation he served for .hree years in the U. S. Army. Upon his 
separation from the military forces he spent a year at Texas A, and 
M. in the study of agronomy. His last three years of college were 
taken at Iowa State, where he pursued further his preparation in 
agricultural education. Last year he attended Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, where he was enrolled as a special student 
in the study of Bible and related courses. 

In addition to his academic training Mr. Hoverson has had ex- 
tended experience in agricultural work with his father in the Rio 
Grande Valley, engaging in truck farming. 

Mr. Hoverson is unmarried. He attended the Institute for out- 
going missionaries last summer at Montreat. He crossed the border 
into Mexico October 20, and he will spend some time in language 
study before assuming his assigned work. 


In Belgian Congo 


The Board of World Missions takes pleasure in announcing the 
appointment of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore William Stixrud to the 
Belgian Congo. 

Mr. Stixrud is the son of missionary parents. His father was the 
late Dr. T. T. Stixrud of the Africa Mission, and. his mother is at 
present serving in the Congo Mission. 

Mr. Stixrud graduated from John Marshall High School in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and took his college work at Presbyterian Junior 
College, Maxton, North Carolina, and at Westminster College in 
Fulton, Missouri. He graduated from the latter institution in 1940. 
He has done postgraduate work at the University of Virginia, and 
at Washington University in St. Louis. 

Following a term of service in the military forces, Mr. Stixrud 
has for the last three and a half years served as a teacher of science 
and mathematics in the high school at Manchester, Missouri. 

Mrs. Stixrud was formerly Miss Carol Elaine Geraghty of St. Louis, 
Missouri. She attended the University of Rochester School of Nurs- 
ing, Rochester, New York, and received her R.N. degree in 1943. 
She received her B.S. in nursing from Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri, in 1946. She has had seven years’ experience as grad- 
uate nurse. Most of this time has been spent in surgical specialty 
services. She and Mr. Stixrud were married June 20, 1950. 

The Stixruds attended the Missionary Institute at Montreat last 
summer, and are now in Belgium for a year of study before taking 
up their work in Congo. Mr. Stixrud will serve in the educational 
work of the Church there and Mrs. Stixrud in the medical work. 
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Some Suggestions for Prayer 


on Entering the New Year 


From Scripture 


O Lord, open thou my lips; and my mouth shall 
shew forth thy praise. (Psalm 51:15.) 

Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all 
generations, .. . So teach us to number our days, 
that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom, (Psalm 
go:1, 12.) 

Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth; keep the 
door of my lips. (Psalm 141:3.) 

Teach me to do thy will; for thou art my God: 
thy spirit is good; lead me into the land of up- 


rightness. Quicken me, O Lord, for thy name’s sake. 
(Psalm 143:10-11.) 

God be merciful unto us, and bless us; and cause 
his face to shine upon us. That thy way may be 
known upon earth, thy saving health among all 
nations. (Psalm 67:1-2.) 

Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us: 
and establish thou the work of our hands upon us; 
yea, the work of our hands establish thou it. (Psalm 


g0:17.) 


For Our World Task 


That the Spirit operate freely through our mis- 
sionaries and the natives in all our missions; that 
great crowds come to hear the Gospel; that our mis- 
sionaries have the “spiritual lift” of seeing souls 
born into the Kingdom daily. 

That a new heart and hope be given to native 
churches and congregations ravaged by war, that 
they quickly rebuild and renew their corporate wor- 





“All Things to All Men”’ 


ship and witness and work. 

That individual Christians in pagan surroundings 
be given the grace to bear a faithful witness unto 
Christ. 

That we of the Church at home find our chief de- 
light in work wherein we join our minds and hearts 
to the power of God and dedicate our gifts to the 
world’s deepest need. 





(Continued from page 33) 


The children have offered to them weekday ac- 
tivities, such as a story hour on Thursday afternoons 
with handwork and games, enhanced by occasional 
refreshments. 

An outpost Sunday school has been sponsored in 
a community three miles west of town where it was 
discovered about three years ago that over three 
hundred people live, with the nearest church in 
town. Today preaching services and Sunday school 
are held in a concrete block chapel with an average 
of forty in attendance each week. Recently during 
a special series of evangelistic services nineteen 
names were signed to a petition asking Presbytery 
to organize a church in this community. Fifteen of 
these have been received into the Ware Shoals 
church pending that organization—eight by profes- 
sion of faith and the others by restatement. 

All of this says nothing of the building project 
which has absorbed the major attention and finan- 
cial strength of the congregation for the past five 
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years. A new colonial style brick sanctuary is now 
under construction and will be ready for use shortly. 
It is ideally situated on a large corner lot right in the 
heart of the town. This will be the Presbyterians’ 
first church building that was not either shared with 
other groups or used for the most of its life for 
some other purpose. 

To the Program of Progress a debt of gratitude 
is owed for the encouragement offered by the gift of 
$2,000 to this project. The people of our church are 
awaking to one of the grandest opportunities af- 
forded us in many years—yet one that we have been 
inclined to overlook for its very closeness to us. Es- 
pecially is this true today that our opportunity is 
so great. Industry is moving south very rapidly. We 
cannot help feeling its influence, and our Church 
has another chance to make its influence felt upon 
the mushrooming industrial communities and instal- 
lations. The thing that has been happening in Ware 
Shoals is indicative of what may well happen in 
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hundreds of these industrial communities, newly ar- 
rived or of long standing. The big question is 
whether or not we are going to meet the challenge. 
If so, then two things are needful. Both of them 
can be classified under the one word which is the 
imperative of the Christian mission—vision! First, 
we must make the important discovery that the 
people working in industrial areas are after all our 
own people—the same kind of people found in any 
other community in the Southland. They are doing 
a different type of work and living a life adapted 
to the conditions of their labor, to be sure, but so 
are the people on the farm and those who work in 
stores and offices of our land. Like many another 
occupational group in this rapidly progressing era 
of atomic energy, this one is changing, too. Better 
wages, more ideal working hours and conditions, 
more educational requirements and basic training 
are demanded—all influencing the community life 
and offering a greater challenge to the church. 


Again, we must realize that our program as a 
Church fits the needs of the industrial community 
just as it does the town and the country and the 
city. Children’s work, youth fellowship, and adult 
activities all grip the interest of the people where 
they are winsomely and energetically applied. There 
is no such thing as a Gospel that will apply to one 
group under certain conditions and not to another. 
Christ is the answer! He is the answer in our world; 
in our great American nation, and in our beloved 
Southland; for doctor, lawyer, and Indian chief; for 
red and yellow, black and white; for the man who 
works with his hands and by the sweat of his brow 
as well as for the white collar man. All stand in 
need of a Saviour and He is adequate to meet all of 
their needs. In an industrial community you will find 
the same kind of man needing the same kind of 
Christ and responding to the same good word 
spoken for Jesus Christ if it be spoken in a friendly 
fashion. 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU! 


Missionaries’ birthdays for September through February were 


published in the July Survey 


MARCH 


March 3—Dr. Mark K. Poole, Africa 
March 3—Rev. Robert Knox, Korea 
March 3—Mrs. R. J. McMullen* 
March 3—Mrs. Frank A. Brown, Jr., 
March 4—Mrs. 


China 

Charles A. Logan, Japan (Retired. Address: 1625 

Liberty Road, Lexington, Ky. 

March 4—Rev. Paul J. Coblentz, Brazil 

March 5—Miss Dora Lena Reynolds, Africa 

March 8—Rev. R. P. Richardson, China 

March 8—Rev. Wm. C. Washburn, Africa 

March 12—Mrs. John B. Wood, Mexico 

March 13—Mrs. L. G. DeLand, Africa 

March 14—Mr. Robt. C. Shane, Brazil 

March 16—Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker, Brazil 

March 18—Mrs. W. F. McElroy, Africa 

March 18—Mrs. Jon K. Crow, Brazil 

March 25—Mrs. B. C. Patterson, China (Retired. Address: Rt. 2, 
Staunton, Va.) 

March 26—Mrs. qorere B. "Hopper, ¥e., 

March 26—Mrs. Wilds, Africa 

March 28—Rev. S. C. Farrior, China 

March 29—Mrs. Walter McS. Buchanan, Japan. (Retired. Address: 
812 North Spring St., Santa Barbara, Calif.) 


Korea 


APRIL 

April 1—Mr. Ira M. Moore, Africa 

April 1—Miss Margaret Archibald, Japan 
April 2—Mrs. Wm. C. Washburn, Africa 


April 3—Mrs. S. R. Gammon, Brazil 


April 3—Miss Sallie M. Lacy, China (Retired. Address: 304 George 
Street, Fredericksburg, Va.) 

April 4—Rev. T. R. Taylor 

April 5—Mrs. John Morrison, Africa 


April 6—Mrs. John Boyle, Brazil 

April 6—Miss Margaret Shelby, Mexico 

April 8—Mrs. Motte Martin, Africa (Retired. Address: 1351 Euclid 
Avenue, N. E. Atl anta, Ga. 

April 9—Miss Iona Smith, Mexico 

yee 11—Mrs. H. T. Bridgman, China* 

April 13—Miss Florence Moore, Africa 

April 14—Rev. Robt. W. Reinhold, Africa 

April 14—Rev. Chas. T. McKee, Africa 

-April 15—Mrs. Donald E. Williams, Brazil 

April 15—Mrs. Frank W. Price, China 

April 16—Miss Katherine C. Gray, Mexico 

-April 17—Mr. W. J. Anderson, Africa 

April 22—Rev. J. Tey | Mexico (Retired. Address: Independencia 

o. 90, San Luis, Potosi, S.L.P., Mexico). 

April 22—Mrs. C ; °Mc€lendon, Mexico 

April 22—Miss Ivy Yeaworth, Mexico 

April 24—Rev. W. A. McIlwaine, Japan 

April 24—Miss Margaret P. Wood, China 

April 24—Rev. Stephen J. Sloop, Brazil 

April 26—Mrs. V. A. Anderson, Africa 

April 26—Miss Nolie McDonald, Africa 

April 26—Miss _ *} Kestler, Korea (Retired. Address: Statesville, 


April 26—Mr. William 2. Worth, Africa 
April 27—Miss Margaret Liston, Africa 
April 28—Mrs. we. F. Junkin, Sr., China (Retired. Address: Tazewell, 


a.) 
April 29—Rev. J. K iden, Africa 
April 29—Rev. Wm. B. Boyle, Japan 
April 30—Rev. J. F. Preston, Sr., Korea (Retired. Address: 401 
Clairmont "Ave. Decatur, Ga.) 
April 30—Dr. William Rule ITI, Africa 


MAY 


May 1—Mrs. Paul B. Smith, Brazil 

May 2—Mr. John Boyle, Brazil 

May 2—Rev. R. F. Cleveland, Africa 

May 2—Dr. Paul Shields Crane, Korea 

May 3—Mrs. E. T. Boyer, Korea 

May 4—Rev. T. K. Morrison, Africa 

May 5—Miss Willie Burnice Greene, Korea 

May 6—Mrs. R. P. Richardson, China 
8—Miss Clara Fisch, Africa 

May 10— Mr. be as fe Shepard Africa 

May 12—Miss Sarah Watkins Lacy, Brazil 

May 13—Mrs. Paul J. Coblentz, Brazil 

May 13—Miss Virginia Smith, Brazil 

May 15—Rev. Glenn W. Murray, Africa 

May 15—Mrs. Eugene L. Daniel, Korea 

May 16—Rev. George H. Hurst, Brazil 
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May 16—Mr. H. Petrie Mitchell, Korea 

May 17—Miss Mary L. Dodson, "Korea 

May 17—Rev. Joseph B. Hopes ae + 

May 17—Miss Elizabeth McNeill, Korea 

May 18—Rev. R. J. McMullen, China* 

May 20—Mrs. H. E. Pressly, Mexico 

May 20—Rev. John Sharp Vass, Africa 

May 21—Miss Lillian C. Wells, China 

May 21—Miss Margarida Lee Davis, Brazil 

May 23—Rev. J. H. Longenecker, Africa 

May 23—Mr. Edson Johnson, Jr., Mexico 

May 27—Miss Margaret H. Hopper, Korea 

May 28—Rev. E. T. Boyer, Korea 

May 28—Mrs. William Henry Benchoff, Brazil 

May 28—Miss Katherine Peck, Brazil 

May 29—Mrs. Paul S. Crane, Korea 

May 30—Mrs. L. B. Tate, Korea (Retired. Address: Frostproof, Fla.) 
May 30—Rev. Irvine G. Mitchell, Japan 
May 31—Mrs. William J. Anderson, Jr., Africa 
May 31—Rev. H. T. Bridgman, China* 


JUNE 


June 1—Rev. Joseph Hopper, Korea 

June 2—Miss Frances Hesser, Brazil 

June 2—Mrs. Clarence M. Bassett, Mexico 

June 3—Mrs. H. Petrie Mitchell, Korea 

June 3—Mrs. L. Alex McCutchen, Africa 

June 4—Rev. Langdon M. Henderlite, Brazil 

June 4—Mrs. Edward S. Currie, China* (Mission Court, Richmond 


27, Va.) 

June 8—Rev. Donald E. Williams, a 

June 9—Mrs. J. Tinsley Smith, Jr., Afri 

June 9—Miss R. ry Lynch, China (318 W. 8th St., Long Beach 

ali 

June 9—Rev. John Morrison, Africa 

June 9—Mrs. Garland W. Goodrum, Africa 

June 10—Mrs. W. C. McLauchlin, China (Temporarily in Japan) 

June 11—Miss Edith Foster, Brazil 

June 11—Dr. J. Hervey Ross, Mexico 

June 12—Mrs. T. R. Taylor, Brazil 

June 12—Mr. James Arthur Irby, Africa 

June 13—Mrs. J. S. Nisbet, Korea (Retired. Address: Box 315, 
Montreat, N.C.) 

June 14—Mr. Clarence M. Bassett, Mexico 

June 15—Mrs. Wm. F. Stockwell, Africa 

June 15—Mrs. M. L. Daugherty, Brazil 

June 15—Miss Anna Farr Pipkin, Brazil 

June 17—Dr. Nettie D. Grier, China (Actively retired. Address: 
Montreat, N. C.) 

June 17—Mrs. Rob Roy Robertson, Africa 

Mrs. D. Lee Williamson, Brazil* 

June 18—Dr. W. H. Venable, China (Retired. Address: Chatham, Va.) 

June 19—Rev. Andrew Allison, China (Retired. Address: Box 305, 
Ellisville, Miss.) 

June 20—Rev. Wm. F. Pruitt, Africa 

June 20—Mrs. Kenneth C. Shaver, Brazil 

June 22—Miss M. M. Johnston, China 

June 22—Mrs. e H. Smith (Retired. Address: Alvin, Texas) 

June 24—Mr. C. J. McClendon, Mexico 

June 24—Mrs. Wm. F. Junkin, Jr., China* (Tazewell, Va.) 

June 25—Rev. B. C. Patterson, China (Retired. Address: Rt. 2, 
Staunton, Va.) 

June 25—Rev. James H. Skelton, Jr., Brazil* (Emergency health 
furlough. Address: Cae S. Veterans’ 
Hospital, Oteen, N. C.) 

June 26—Dr. Mason P. Young, China (Retired. Address: 1292 Earle 
St., Anderson, S. C.) 

June 26—Rev. mes) Wharton, Africa* (5111 Woodview, Austin, 

exas 

June 27—Mrs. F. F. Baker, Brazil 

June 27—Rev. William B. Moseley, Brazil 

June 28—Miss Katheryne L. Thompson, China 

June 30—Mrs. Lyle Warren Peterson, Japan 








JULY 


July 1—Miss Billy Gammon, Brazil 

July 2—Miss Margaret Sells, China* 

July 2—Mrs. — J. Sloop, Brazil 

July 2—Rev. P. Frank Price, China (Actively retired. Address: 
Florence, s.¢c. 

July 2—Rev. J. M. Sydenstricker, Brazil 

July 4—Mrs. Joseph R. Woody, Brazil 

July 5—WMiss Lina Boyce, Brazil* 

July 5—Rev. R. K. Robinson, Jr., Korea 

July 6—Mrs. Sandy Marks, Africa 
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uly 8—Mrs. James R. Boyce, Mexico 
uly 9—Mrs. J. K. Hobson, Africa 
uly 11—Miss Alice J. McClelland, Mexico 
uly 11—Mrs. John Franklin Watt, Africa 
uly 13—Mrs. Mark K. Poole, Africa 
uly 14—Mrs. W. G. Neville, Brazil 
ed 15—Mrs. Plumer Smith, Africa 
uly 17—Prof. R. C. Morrow, Mexico (Now in Horse Shoe, N. C.) 
July 18—Rev. W. C. Buchanan, Japan (Retired. Address: 202 Cameron 
Avenue, Colonial Heights, Petersburg, Va.) 
uly 18—Rev. William Henry Benchoff, Brazil 
uly 18—Miss Ruth B. Collette, Brazil 
uly 19—Rev. J. W. Allen, Africa 
uly 19—Rev. A. L. gy eo nongy, Africa (Retired. Address: 1618 Sylvan 
, Selma, Ala.) 
July 19—Mrs. ‘onan Hopper, Korea 
July 19—Mrs. William F. Pruitt, Africa 
ae 19—Rev. W. A. Ross, Mexico (Retired. Address: Montreat, N. C.) 
uly 19—Mrs. R. M. Wilson, Korea. (Retired. Address:R.F.D. 1, 
Box 262, Staunton, Va.) 
July 20—Mrs. R. C. Morrow, Mexico (Now in Horse Shoe, N. C.) 
July 20—Mr. A, M. Shive, Africa 
July 20—Mrs. H. C. Ostrom, Japan (Retired. Address: ‘‘Bridewood,” 
Montreat Road, Black Mountain, N. C.) 
July 21—Miss Susan McD. Currell, Japan 
July 21—Mr. John H. Brady, Jr., Japan 
July 22—Miss Pauline Heflin, Brazil 
July 23—Miss Wo Crane, Korea 
July 24—Mrs. R. F. Cleveland, Africa* 
July 24—Mrs. R. K. Robinson, Jr., Korea 
July 28—Miss Ruth Farrior, China 
ee 28—Rev. Plumer Smith, Africa 


uly 29—Rev. James N. Montgomery, China 

July 30—Mrs. C. N. Caldwell, China (Retired. Address: 132 Winona 
Drive, Decatur, Ga.) 

July 30—Miss Anna McQueen, Korea 


July 31—Rev. E. H. Hamilton, China* (Address: 1015 Fifth Avenue, 
Huntington, W. Va.) 


AUGUST 


August 1—Miss Charlotte McMurray, Africa 

August 2—Miss Louise Miller, Korea (Now in Japan) 

August 2—Rev. bie T. Mulcay, Africa 

August 2—Mrs. A. M. Shive, Africa 

August 3—Mrs. Edward E. Lane, Brazil. (Retired on field. Address: 
Caixa 7 Campinas, Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


August 3—Miss Annie R. V. Wilson, China. (Retired. Address: 
ennie Avenue, Richmond 27, Va.) 

August 6—Mrs. Ira M. Moore, Africa 

August 6—Miss Genevieve Marchant, Brazil 

August 9—Miss Lettie Beatty, Mexico 

August 9—Mrs. J. W. Paxton, China (Retired. Address: 440 W. Main 
Street, Danville, Va.) 

August 9—Mrs. Joseph H. Spooner, Africa 

August 11—Miss Gussie Fraser, China 

August 11—Mrs. Anne Shepherd McKee, Africa 

August 14—Mrs. George R. Stuart, Jr., Africa 

August 14—Mrs, Douglas E. Charles, Brazil 

August 15—Mrs. g . N. Talmage, Korea* 

August 20—Mres. S. C. Farrior, China* 

August 20—Miss Margaret Moore, R.N., Africa 

August 20—Mrs. P. & DuBose, China. (Retired. Address: Camden, 
B.C.) 

August 23—Rev. James I. Paisley, Korea. (Retired. Address: 
2nd St., Nashville, Ark.) 

August 23—Rev. V. A. Anderson, Africa 

August 23—Rev. Lawrence G. Calhoun, Brazil 

August 23—Mrs. James A. McAlpine, japan 

August 24—Mrs. Robert C. Shane, Brazil 

August 25—Miss Marion Wilcox, China 

August 26—Mrs. E. S. King, Africa 

August 27—Miss Mary Lee Haraughty, Japan 

August 28—Mrs. James N. Montgomery, China 

August 29—Mrs. J. R. Woodson, Brazil 

August 30—Miss Meta L. Biggar, Korea* 

August 30—Miss Margaret Carnahan, Brazil 

August 30—Mrs. Lachlan C. Vass, Africa 

August 30—Mrs. Joseph L. Wilkerson, China* 

August 31—Mrs. Martin A. Hopkins, China 
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*In United States. 


Note: As our missionaries now in the United States are moving from 
place to place, it is impossible to give permanent addresses so far in 
advance of the birthday. The Educational Department, Box 330, Nash- 
ville 1, Tennessee, will be glad to supply the address on request near 
the birthday. Should these cards be sent to Box 330 to be forwarded, 
please use first class postage. 

A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, may be sent for 
2 cents. If cards are sealed, they should bear the regular first class 
=—-* cents for Africa and the Orient, 3 cents for Brazil and 

exico. 





Pictures for Children 


“World Friendship Begins with Children’”— 
Millen, is a folder which makes the point that in 
order to plant the seeds of friendship in children’s 
hearts, one must begin when they are young and 
with the right material. 

“But how can we plant these seeds of friendship 
in our little children?” a mother asks. 

Pictures showing children of other lands, such as 
the following in the “Around the World” series, 
may be hung upon the walls of their bedrooms or 
looked at on rainy afternoons when stories are in 
order. 


For Children Ages 3-8 


Children at Play Around the World 
Children and Their Toys Around the World 
Children and Their Homes Around the World 
Children and Their Pets Around the World 
Children at Worship Around the World 
Babies Around the World 
Eight pictures of different lands, with insert 
sheet of stories in each set. Large, 10” x 12”, 
per-set, $1.00; post-card size, pictures only, 
per set, 25¢. 


JANUARY, 1951 


Books, such as the following in the Nursery and 
little Friendship Series, will help to arouse liking 
for children of other lands, even before the small 
listeners know where those lands are. 


For Children Ages 3-5 


Rosita: A Little Girl of Puerto Rico—Brown =_75¢ 
Ah Fu: A Chinese River Boy—Nevill & Wood 50¢ 
Esa: A Little Boy of Nazareth—Nevill & Wood 50¢ 


Kembo: A Little Girl of Africa—Barnard & 
Wood 50¢ 
Mitsu: A Little Girl of Japan—Barnard & 


Jacobs 50¢. 
The Three Camels: A Story of India—Spriggs | 
& Wood 50¢ 


Free copies of the folder, “World Friendship Be-. 
gins with Children” are available from the Board. 
of World Missions, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. 


Order the picture sets and books listed above from _ 
the Presbyterian Book Stores: Box 1176, Richmond, | 
Va., or Box 1020, Dallas, Texas. 


« 
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Foreign Missionaries in Active Service 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 
Bibanga Station, 1917 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 


Via Mwena Ditu, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Miss Virginia 
Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
*Holladay, Miss Virginia 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 


*McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. ‘A. 


Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
unt, Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. 
*Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, III 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Bulape Station, 1915 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
NWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 

Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 


Kakinda, 1948 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl 8S. 
*Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
+Duff, Miss Louisa A. 
+Hertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 
tirby, Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
Moore, Miss Florence 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
+Phipps, Miss Ruth P. 
*Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
*Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 


Boehler, Miss Emily 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
*McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
*Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Holmes, III 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John 8. 

Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 


(Address: A. P.C. M., LULUABOURG, 


Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 

*Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
*Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, 1937 


(Address: A. P.C. M., LULUABOURG, 


Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 

*Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, 
[Par Kamponde Gare] 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 


*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 

McDonald, Miss Nolie 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
*Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champ-de-Mars, 
Brussels, Belgium) 
Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
Fisch, Miss Clara 
Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Norwood, Miss Helen 
Pritchard, Mr. John C. 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 
Wiggs, Miss Blanche Torrey (R.N.) 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


1 


Brazil 


STUDY IN BRAZIL—CAMPINAS 


(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, Est. de Séo Paulo, Brazil) 


Coit, Mr. A. B., Jr. 
Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
McLane, Rev. and Mrs. C. Rogers 
Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 

Rio de Janeiro 


(Address: Rua Buenos Aires, 135, 
Rio de Janeiro, D.F., Brazil) 


Gammon, Miss Billy H. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 


(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 


(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 

*Benchoff, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C, 
Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address: Dourados, Territorio Federal 
de Ponta Pora, Brazil) 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 
Peck, Miss Katherine 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Formiga Station, 1938 
(Address: Caixa 39, Formiga, Minas 
Gerias, Brazil) 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 


Lavras Station, 1893 
(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
*Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Gammon, Mrs. S. R. 
Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
*Lacy, Miss Sarah W. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Paraguacu Paulista 


(Address: Caixa 88, Paraquacu Paulista, 
. de Sio Paulo, Brazil) 


Heflin, Miss Pauline 
Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Davis, Miss Margarida Lee 





” Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 
Belem Station 
(Address: Rua Joao Balbi, 356, 
Belem, Para, Brazil) 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 
*Boyd, Miss Nancy A. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 
Watson, Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm L. 
Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 
*Boyce, Miss Lina 
Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 
Mason, Miss Gertrude 8. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Beco da Fabrica, 208, 
Recife, Brazil) 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
(A ddress: Caixa 435, Recife, Brazil) 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 


Fortaleza 
(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 
*Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


Natal 
(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Natal, 
Rio Grade do Norte, Brazil) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis 
(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 


Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


Araxa Station 
(Address: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 
Gerias, Brazil) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 


Carmo do Parnahyba 
(Address: Carmo do Parnahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
(Address: Caixa Postal 86, Monte Car- 
melo, Minas Geraes, Brazil) 

Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 

Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 


Patos 
(Address: Caixa 44, Patos de Minas, 
. de Minas, Brazil) 

Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address: Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goias, 
Brazil) 

*Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
Uberaba 
(Address: Caixa 155, Uberaba, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 
*Skelton, Rev. James H., Jr. 


Uruana 
(Address: Uruana, Est. de Goias, 
razil) 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
rd 


China 


CHINA MISSION 
Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 

Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 

Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 


Foochow, Fu. 
(Address: Foochow, Fu., China) 
*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 

Formosa 


+tMontgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 
(formerly Shanghai) 

(Address: c/o Rev. James Dickson 
2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 
Mackay Hospital, 
Taipeh, Formosa) 
+tWells, Miss Lillian C., 
(formerly Hwaianfu) 


43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, Formosa 


Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
Currie, Rev. and *Mrs. Edw. 8. 

Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 

Stribling, Miss Frances 

Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 

Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 


(Address: Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu] 
Kiangsu, China) 


*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 

Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 
*Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
Wilkerson, Dr. and *Mrs. Joseph L. 

Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 

Nanking Station, 1920 
(Address: Nanking, Kiangsu, China) 
*Nickles, Miss Florence 


Shanghai Station, 1947 


(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
anghai, China) 


Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 

Farrior, Miss Ruth 

*Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. S. C. 

*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 

Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Soochow Station, 1872 

(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 


Taichow Station, 1908 


(Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via 
hinkiang, China) 


*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 

*Fraser, Miss Gussie 

*Mizell, Miss Marguerite 

Nelson, Dr. and *Mrs. Henr 

Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. 
Tenghsien Station 

(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 

United Board for Christian 

Colleges in China 

150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Wusih 
(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 


hina) 
Hopkins, Rev. and *Mrs. Martin A. 


—o— 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 


(Address: 6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, 
Gifu, Japan) 


McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


obert Le 


Kobe Station, 1890 


Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
48 B, 3 Ch ome, Nakashima Dori, 
Kukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. William P. 

1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, 








Foster, Miss Edith 


Worth, Miss Ruth 


Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
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Brady, Mr. John H. 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Gunn, Miss Coline 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Holmes, Miss Jean 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 


tiKok, Miss Annie 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan oS 
ttMontgomery, Miss Virginia H. 
1 Yamado-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
ttMcLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. ; 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
1478 Aza Shiro-no-mae, Mikage-Cho, 
Muko-Gun, Hyogo Ken, Kobe, Japan 
*+{Sells, Miss Margaret 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 
(formerly in China) 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Kochi Station 
(Address: 35 Minami Yoriki-Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Marugame Station, 1920 


(Address: 489 Nakabu, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan) 


*+7Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A.., Jr. 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
430 Nakafu, Marugame, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
tiTaylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
167 Kamijikata Cho, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
Archibald, Miss Margaret. : 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama 


Cho, Higashi P.O., ho Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 


Henderlite, Dr. Rachel 
33, 4 Chome, Chikara Machi, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
33, 4 Chome, Chikara Machi, Hi- 
gashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Takamatsu Station, 1898 
(Address: 65 Saiwai Cho, Roku Bancho, 
akamatsu, Japan) 
*Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 


Zentsuji 
(Address: Shikoku Christian College, 
Zentsuji, Kagawa Ken, Japan) ,, 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


—o— 


Korea 


(The following addresses are correct 
as of December 1, 1950.) 
IN THE STATES ON FURLOUGH 


*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. (Chunju) 

*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
(Chunju) 

*Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Howard B., Jr. 


unju) 
*Winn, Rev. S. Dwight (Chunju) 
*Winn, Miss Emily (Chunju) 
*Dodson, Miss Mary L. (Kwangju) 


*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. (Kwangju) 
*McQueen, Miss Anna (Kwangju) 
*Miller, Rev. and Mrs. M. M., (Kwangju) 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


(Kwangju) 

*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
(Mokpo) 
*Hopper, Miss Margaret rere 
*Talmage, Miss Janet Mokpo) 
*Biggar, Miss Meta (Soonchun) 


*Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. Kelly 
(Soonchun) 


TEMPORARILY IN JAPAN 
Karuizawa 
(Address: House No. 1073, Karuizawa, 
Nagano Ken, Japan) 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Daniel, Rev. and Mrs. E. L. 
Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 


Nagoya 
(Address: 1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, 
Shown-Ku, Nagoya, Japan) 





116, 2 Chome, Yagoto-Cho, Kasugai 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 


Boyer, Mrs. E. T. 
Crane, Miss Janet 


MeNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
Miller, Miss Louise 


Kobe 
(Address: 3 Kumochicho, 1 
Fukiai-Ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Cumming, Mrs. Bruce A. 


(Address: 112 Yamamoto dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta-ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
Green, Miss Willie B. 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 
Talmage, Mrs. John E. 


Osaka 
(Address: 1275 Harada, Toyonaka City, 
Osaka Prefecture, Japan) 
Crane, Mrs. Paul 8. 
Bush, Mrs. Ovid B., Jr. 


IN KOREA 
(Address: c/o U.S. Consulate, 
APO No. 8, c/o PM, San Francisco, 
California) 
Boyer, Rev. E. T. 
Bush, Dr. Ovid B., Jr. 
Crane, Dr. Paul 8. 
Cumming, Rev. Bruce A. 
Lindler, Miss Gene 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
Root, Miss Florence 
Talmage, Rev. John E. 
Talmage, Miss Mariella (R.N.) 


Chome, 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 
Chilpancingo Station, 1921 


(Address: 5 de Mayo 6, Chilpancingo, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


*tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
Coyoacan Station 


(Address: Cuahutemoc 45, Coyoacan, 
D.F., Mexico) 


*Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address: Cuernavaca, Mexico) 


Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 





Morelos No. 3 








Cuetzala 
(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
*Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
Mexico City 
Arenol 42, Villa Obregon, D. F., Mexico 
Dixon, Miss Sara A. 
Hoverson, Mr. Richard 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
Southerland, Miss Jane 
Morelia Station, 1919 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz” Morelia, 
fichoacan, Mexico) 
McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
Ross, Rev. H. L. 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
*Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 
*Wing, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T.., Jr. 
Horse Shoe, N. C. 
Morrow, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 


San Luis Potosi 
(Address: San Luis, Potosi, S.L.P., 
exico 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Galeana No. 24, Apart. 6 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
Iturbide 45, Apt. 11 
Taxco Station 
(Address: Apartado No. 8, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Teloloapan 


(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 


Tixtla 


(Address: Independencia No. 1, 
Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico) 


McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


Toluca 


(Address: Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz, 
No. 14 Altos, Toluca, Mexico) 
*Pemberton, Miss Helen 


Zitacuaro Station, 1919 
(Address: Zitacuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 

Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Cuahutemoc 72 





*On furlough. 

ttTemporary Assignment. 
+Teacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate and short term worker. 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for 
the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce 
or fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which 
would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 





General Assembly: Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


The General Council, 324 Church St., Decatur, 
Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., Executive 
Secretary; Rev. Bob S. Hodges, Jr., Associate 
Secretary; Mr. Harvey H. Walters, Director of 
Public Relations. 


Board of Werld Missions, 113—16th Ave., South, 
Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. C. Darby 
Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. D. J. 
Cumming, Educational Secretary; Rev. Paul B. 
Freeland, Secretary of Overseas Relief and Inter- 
church Aid; Mr. Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer. 


Board of Church Extension, 605 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Vernon 8. 
Broyles, Jr., Th.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
Charles H. Gibboney, Secretary of Promotion; 
Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer. 


Division or Home Missrons, 605 Henry Grad: 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude H. 
Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Homer Mc- 

i , D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. James 
M. Carr, Th.D., Secretary, Department of Town 
and Country Church; Mr. Hal Hyde, Secretary, 
Department of Urban Church. 


Agencies of the Church 


Regular mail to Brazil is 3 cents per ounce, and air-mail rates to Brazil are 10 
cents per half ounce. 
Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
Japan, and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 
, Commercial papers 14% cents for each 2 ounces with a minimum! charge 
of 5 cents. 
Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Africa, Brazil, and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 
Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require- 
ae of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal 
uide ‘ 
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Division oF Pusrication: Mr. Clinton Harris, 
General Manager. 


Board ef Annuities and Relief, 410 Urban Building, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade H. Boggs, 
D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. Bernard A, 
Mclihany, D.D., Assistant to Executive; Rev. VW 
William H. Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 


Drvision oF Necro Work, 712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex. R. 
Batchelor, Secretary. 


Drvision or Curist1AN Reations, 605 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Drvision oF EvanGeEuism, |712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. H. H. 


Thompson, D.D., Secretary. Board of Wemen’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 


Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 
Executive Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assis- 


Drviston or Rapto, 712 Henry Grady Building, tant Secretary; Miss Mary 8. Quidor, Treasurer. 


Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. John M. Alexander, 
D.D., Secretary. 


Board of Education, Presbyterian Building, 8 
N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: 
Dr. Edward D. Grant, Executive Secretary; Mr. 
John S, Grant, Treasurer. 


General Assembly’s Training School for Lay 
Workers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virginia: 
Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., President. 


Trustees of the General Assembly and Presbyterian 
Foundation, Inc., Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Mr. T. S. McPheeters, President; 


: 4 n 
Drvision or Rexicious Epucation: Rev. Joh Mr. George M. Hove, Scoretary-Tveneurer. 


L. Fairly, D.D., Secretary. 


Historical Foundatien, Montreat, North Carolina: 


Division oF Men’s Work: Dr. S. J. Patterson, Mr. T. H. Spence, Jr., Director. 


Jr., Secretary. 

Mountain Retreat Association, Montreat, North 
Carolina: Rev. J. Rupert McGregor, Th.D., 
President. 


Division oF HiaHeR Epucation: Rev. Hunter 
B. Blakely, Th.D., Secretary. 


| 
| 








Who Teaches Our Boys and Girls? 





(Continued from page 37) 


needs and wants of children and young people than 
are their teachers. Young people do want to be men 
of distinction. But shall it be the kind about whom 
mothers say, “Get the kids off the street. Here comes 
that man of distinction?” Or shall it be the kind of 
person we meant before these good words were pros- 
tituted? 

Who teaches our children? Everyone with “au- 
thority” who gets their attention is their teacher. 


Teaching is often as slow and unnoticeable as the 
drop of water forming the stalactite, but, if it has a 
constant direction, attitudes and character are 
formed. 

From time to time, let us then come out of the 
classroom and look around to see who is helping 
us and who is working against us. That is a part of 
the job of being an intelligent and professional 
teacher. 








COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





The Tutorial Plan 
of 
Southwestern at Memphis 
Provides individualized study under guidance of 


outstanding Christian professors. Complete arts, 
science, and music curriculum. Coeducational. 


PEYTON N. RHODES, President 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LAY WORKERS 


Prepares for Christian Service in the local church and on 
mission fields 
Graduate and Senior College courses leading to Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees 
For further information write: 


Henry Wave DuBosz, President 
3400 Brook Road 
Richmond 27, Virginia 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Staunton, Virginia 
ESTABLISHED 1842 


A four-year liberal arts college for women. 


Four $600 competitive scholarships available to freshmen 
entering September, 1951. Applications must be received 
by March 1. 


For information write 


Scholarship Committee, Mary Baldwin College. 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 
Coeducational. Distinctive in Christian ideals. 
Presbyterian. Founded 1856. 
Accredited—first two years of college. Music, business. 
Dormitories for women. Liberal scholarships. Rate $600. 


Send for catalogue S. 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 











AGNES SCOTT 


The College is one of the best equipped insti- 
tutions in this country for undergraduate work. 
Its buildings and grounds are worth $4,000,000, 
of which $1,500,000 is being spent just now. Its 
endowment is nearly $3,000,000. 

Applications should be made early in the year. 


Scholarships are available. 


J. R. McCAIN, President DECATUR, GEORGIA 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian Living 
and Service @ Also Two-Year Business Course 


Beautiful Buildings and Grounds 
in Western North Carolina 


Cost low enough for any parents to give 
their daughter a Christian education 


For further information write: 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 
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PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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Presbyterian College 
The Friendly College 
Fellowship with Man 

and God 
Liberal Arts Training—Mind, Body, Spirit 
DR. MARSHALL W. BROWN, President 
Clinton, S 





PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Owned by the Presbyterians of North Carolina 
A Standard Junior College — Two years of high school 
PoticiEs: Individual attention; home surroundings ; 
highly trained faculty ; wholesome and constructive 
religious atmosphere. 
For information write: 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Ministerial Training (two years) 
For catalogues and information, write: 


SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 





CENTRE COLLEGE 
ranks very high in the per- 
centage of graduates listed 
in Who’s Who! Women 
and men alike leave Centre 
destined for high positions. 
Fully accredited Liberal 
Arts and Sciences. Co-ordi- 
nate plan of education un- 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS WHO der Christian influences. 
WANT SUCCESS ... A Centre Write today for new view 
Diploma really means something! book to 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 


Director of Admissions, Box 401- 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 





“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 


—W oodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 


Joun R. CuNNINGHAM, 
President 


Davidson, North Carolina 








1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE 1951 


Sherman, Texas 


Austin College has completed over one hundred years of 
unbroken service to the Church and nation. 

Austin is a coeducational Christian liberal arts college 
and makes its appeal to the best of our youth. 


Write for catalogue to 


W. B. GUERRANT,, President 


ACCREDITED COEDUCATIONAL CHRISTIAN 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


Banner Elk, North Carolina 
A Junior College in Western North Carolina 


Two Years Terminal Cgurses: 
Liberal Arts Courses Medical Secretarial 
Toward Hospital Bookkeeping 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees Pre-nursing 
X-ray, Lab. Technicians 


For information write 


FLETCHER NELSON, President 





SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


Kerrville, Texas 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 


High school and Junior College Departments 
accredited through Southern Association 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 
Reservations now being received for 1951-52 school year. 
For literature and information write: 


THE REGISTRAR, Box T 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 
Standard Senior College for Women 


A rich educational experience 
in a 
joyous Christian atmosphere 
MarsHAL.L Scotr Woopson 
President 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


A liberal! arts college for women interested in a general 
cultural education in addition to training for vocations and 
professions. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 








KING COLLEGE 
Fully accredited four-year college. 
Coeducational. Presbyterian. 
Founded 1867. 
Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business. Education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 
(1) Competitive (3) Grant-in-Aid 
(2) Academic (4) Remunerative Work 
Summer session. Intramural sports. 
Dormitories. Catalog. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President 








Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 











































Direct FROM THE FIELD TO 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD OWN AND READ 
A STORY TO TELL 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 60 ¢ PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT. BOX 1176 BOX 1020 
BOX 330 © NASHVILLE, TENN. RICHMOND, VA. DALLAS, TEXAS 


Se eel 





